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CHAPTER IV. 


THe THREE CHARITIES. 





O live at Sunninghill, with 
one’s feet on a level with the 
highest pinnacle of the big 
Castle of St. George’s, what 
a thing it was in summer ! 
All that country is eloquent 
with trees—big beeches, big 
oaks, straight climbers, sweet 
briars; even the very holly 
bushes, in their dark green, 
grow tall into prickly strag- 
gling monsters, as big as the 
elms. But the triumph of 
the place perhaps is in spring, 

, ; when the primroses come too 
thick for counting, and the woods are full of the fairy indefinable 

fragrance. In the ripe summer there was no such lovely suggestion 

about; all was at perfection which suggests only decay. The wild 

flowers were foxgloves, with here and there in the marshy places a 
lingering plume of meadow-sweet. The ferns had grown too strong 
and tall, like little trees. The woods were in their darkest, fullest gar- 
ments of green ; not another leaflet to come anywhere; all full, and mature 
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and complete. Wild honeysuckle waved flags of yellow and brown 
from the immobible branches of big trees, while it had caught and tangled 
in and made the hedge into one big wall of flowers—almost too much 
when the sun was on it. In the very heart of August it was as cool in 
the shadowy wood walks as in a Gothic chapel, and here and there on a 
little plateau of brown earth a trunk underneath a tree offered rest and 
a view to the wayfarer. Mrs. Burchell was sitting on one of these, 
panting a little, on the day we are thinking of. She was that rector’s 
wife already mentioned, wko had been a contemporary of Cherry Beres- 
ford, and who grudged so much that “two single women” should have 
all the delights of Sunninghill. She was just Miss Cherry’s age, fat and 
fair, but more than forty, and she had seven children, and felt herself 
inconceivably in advance of Cherry, for whom she retained her old 
friendship however, modified by a little envy and a good deal of contempt. 
She was an old maid; that of itself surely was quite enough to warrant 
the contempt and the envy. You had but to look at Mr. Burchell’s rectory, 
which lay at the foot of the hill too, and under the shadows of the woods, 
facing the high road, which was very dusty and exposed without a tree 
to the blaze of the west, and to compare it with the beautiful house on 
the top of the hill, sheltered so carefully, not too much nor too little— 
set in velvet lawns and. dewy gardens, dust and noise kept at arm’s 
length—to see the difference between them. It was a difference which 
Mrs. Burchell for her part could not learn not to resent, though, 
indeed, but for the benefice bestowed by Miss Beresford, the Burchells 
must have had a much worse lot, or indeed perhaps never would have 
united their lots at all. The rector’s wife might have been as poor a 
creature as Miss Cherry, an old maid, and none of the seven Burchells 
might ever have come into being, but for the gift of that dusty Rectory 
from the ladies on the hill; but the rectorine did not think of that. 
She was sea ed on the bench under the big oak, fanning herself with her 
handkerchief, While Agnes her eldest daughter, and Dolly her youngest, 
dutifully waited for her. They were going up to “ The Hill” for tea, 
which was a weekly ceremonial at least. 

“ At all events, mamma, you must allow,” said Agnes, “that it is 
better to live at the foot of the hill than at the top. You never could 
take any walks if you had this long pull up every time you went out.” 

“They don’t have any long pull,” said her mother ; “ they have their 
carriage. Ah, yes, they are very different from a poor clergyman’s wife, 
who has done her duty all her life without much reward for it. It is 
not those who deserve them most, or who have most need of them, who 
get the good things of this life, my dear. I don’t want to judge my 
neighbours, but Miss Charity Beresford I have heard all my life was 
not so very much better than a heathen. Oh, one comes to think—but 
I have seen her, with my own eyes, laugh at your papa’s best sermons. 
I am afraid she is not far removed from the wicked that flourish like a 
green bay tree; yet look at her lot in life and your papa’s—he a gentle- 
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man too, and a clergyman with so many opportunities of doing good— 
and she in this fine place, a mere old woman.” 

“Should she have given up the place to papa?” said Dolly, whose 
small brain was confused, and did not see the analogy ; “ that would have 
been very nice. Then I should have been the little lady at the Hill, 
instead of Carry ; and would Miss Cherry have made a pet of me?” 

“Hold your tongue,” said her mother. “Cherry Beresford is a 
ridiculous old creature. Dear me, when I think of the time when she 
and I were girls together. Who would have thought that I should have 
been the one to toil up bere in the sun, while she drove in her carriage. 
Oh, yes, that’s very true, she was born the richest—but some girls have 
better luck than others. It was mine, you see, to marry a poor clergy- 
man. Ah, well, I daresay Cherry would give her head to be in my place 
now.” 

“ And you in hers. Mamma, what a pity 

“Me in hers, I’d like to be in her house, if that’s what you mean ; 
but me a fanciful, discontented, soured old maid—me !” 

“Then mamma dear, if you are better off in one way and she in 
another, you are equal,” said Agnes, somewhat crossly ; “ that’s compensa- 
tion. Have not you waited long enough?” Agnes was in the uncomfor- 
table position of an involuntary critic. She had been used to hear a great 
deal about the Miss Beresfords all her life, and only a little while before 
had awoke out of the tranquil satisfaction of use and wont, to wonder if 
all this abuse was justifiable. She stood under the tree with her back 
to her mother, looking out upon the view with an impatient sadness in 
her face. She was fond of her mother, but to hear so many unnecessary 
animadversions vexed and ashamed her, and the very way in which she 
would show this was by an angry tone and demeanour, which sat very 
badly upon her innocent countenance and ingenuous looks. 

Just then they heard the sound of footsteps coming towards them, 
and voices softly clear in the warm air. “ But, Carry, we must not be 
so ready to blame. All of us do wrong sometimes—not only little girls, 
but people who are grown up.” 

“Then, Aunt Cherry, you ought not, and one ought to blame you. A 
little child who cannot read—yes, perhaps that ought to be excused—it 
does not know ; but us ——” 

“We do wrong, too, on every day, every minute, Carry. You will 
learn that as you grow older, and learn to be kind, I hope, and forgive.” 

“T shall never learn that.” 

They were within sight when the words were said. Miss Cherry, in 
a cool grey gown, with a broad hat that Mrs. Burchell thought far too 
young for her. Little Carry in her white frock, all the shadows sparkling 
and waving over her, erect as a little white pillar, carrying herself so 
straight. They made a pretty picture coming down the brown mossy 
path all broken up by big roots under the cool shade of the trees. On the 
bank behind were the low forests of coarse fern, and a bundle of foxgloves 
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flowering high up on a bare plain. The cool and tranquil look of them 
felt almost like an insult to the hot and panting wayfarers who had 
toiled up the path this hot day. Mrs. Burchell was in black silk, as 
became her age and position; she had a great deal of dark hair, and, 
though she blamed Miss Cherry for it, she too wore ahat; but though she 
had been resting for ten minutes, she was still red and panting. “ Ah, 
Cherry,” she said, “ how lucky you are coming downhill while we have 
been climbing! Some people have always the best of it. It makes me 
feel hotter and hotter to see you so cool and so much at your ease.” 

“ We have come to meet you,” said Miss Cherry, “and we shall be 
equal the rest of the way, for we shall all climb. Little Dolly, will you 
drag me up? You are so big and so strong, and you like to help old 
ladies. Come.” , 

Dolly being a very little mite, more fit to be carried, was made very 
happy by this address. She stretched forth two fat small hands, and 
made great pretences to drag her thin charge. ‘“ But you must want to 
tum, or I ’tant drag you,” she said. 

“Dolly is a little wise woman, and speaks proverbs and parables,” 
said Miss Cherry. “ Yes, dear, I want to come; but we must wait for 
mamma.” 

“Oh, go on, you are light and airy; you have not been tried with a 
large family like me. You had better give me your arm, Agnes, for the 
rest of the way. What a pull it is; I don’t think I should ever walk if 
I had my choice. If I could afford a pair of ponies like yours; but with 
so many children ponies are out of the question,” said Mrs. Burchell, still 
aggrieved. Miss Cherry looked wistfully at the pretty daughter upon 
whose arm her friend Jaid a heavy hand. 

“Perhaps we both have something that the other would like to have,’ 
she said, mildly. “1 believe that is the way in life.” 

“ Oh, itgvould never do for you, a single woman, to wish for children. 
I consider that most improper,” said the rector’s wife. “Of course we all 
wished for husbands in our day, and some of us were successful and some 
weren't ; but it isn’t a subject to be talked of, pardon me, my dear Cherry, 
before young girls.” 

Miss Cherry opened her mild eyes very wide, and then she blushed a 
delicate overwhelming old-maidenly blush, one of those demonstrations of 
feeling which are more exquisitely pleasant in the old than in the young. 
She did not make any reply. Mrs. Burchell went on in her daughter’s 
ears, “She is an old fool—look at her blushing, as if she were a young 
girl.” 

“T can’t blush when I please, mamma,” said Agnes ; “ neither I sup- 
pose can she. Lean on me a little heavier ; we shall soon get to the top 
now.” x 

“Why she runs, actually,” said poor Mrs. Burchell. “She is as light 
as Dolly ; she doesn’t mind the hill. So, Carry, your papa and mamma 
have gone away again? Why don’t they take you with them? I should 
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think you are old enough now to go too. How different people are! 
Now, I can never bear to be separated from my children. I like them to 
go everywhere with me. It is quite astonishing the difference. Doesn’t 
your Aunt Charity think it strange that they should always send you 
here?” 

“ Aunt Charity likes to have me,” said Carry, “and then mamma 
travels very fast, and I should get very tired. I think I like the Hill 
best. Mamma is not very strong, and I should have to stop all my 
lessons.” 

“But you would not mind that, I should think. My girls are always 
so glad to get lessons over. They would go mad with joy to have their 
month’s holiday, and I am sure so would you.” 

“No,” said Carry, “I am nearly twelve, and I can only play three 
or four tunes, and talk a Jittle French with Aunt Cherry. We pronounce 
very badly,” she continued, with a blush. “I know by the French people 
who come to see us in the Square.” 

“You poor child! do you mean to say they let you stay up at night, 
and hear people talking in the drawing-room? How very wrong for you, 
both for your mind and health; that is what makes you so thin, I am 
sure, and you must hear a great many things that you ought not to 
hear.” 

Carry opened her blue eyes very wide. The mind was rather gratified 
by the idea that she had heard things she ought not to hear. That 
perhaps accounted for the superior wisdom which she felt in herself. 

“Mamma says I ought to learn to judge for myself,” she said, with 
dignity. ‘“ When there is an argument going on I like to listen, and 
often she makes me tell her what I thought, and which side I take.” 

Mrs. Burchell gave Agnes a significant look, and Agnes, it must be 
allowed, who heard little conversation which did not turn on personal 
subjects, was slightly horrified too. 

“ Poor child!” repeated the rector’s wife ; “at your age !—and what 
kind of subjects do they talk about? It must be very bad for you.” 

“Oh, about books chiefly,” said Carry, “and pictures—but I don’t 
understand pictures—and sometimes about politics. I like that—about 
Ireland and Mr. Gladstone they talked once. And to hear the French- 
men talk about Ireland—just as if it were Poland, papa said.” 

“ Well, I am sure it could not be much worse,” Mrs. Burchell said, 
after a pause of alarm. She did not know much about Ireland, except 
that they shot landlords there, and that when she advertised for a house- 
maid she said ‘ No Irish need apply ;” and she knew nothing at all about 
Poland, and what the analogy was between she had not an idea. She 
looked at Carry after this with a little awe; but naturally held fast by 
her censure, which no doubt must be just, though she could not 
tell how. 

“Tt cannot be good for you to hear such talk as that,” she said. “A 
good romp and go to bed at eight o’clock, that is what I hold with for 
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my girls. You area great deal too old for your age. Before you are 
eighteen, people will be taking you for five-and-twenty. To hear you 
talk, one would think you were eighteen now.” 

“TJ wish they would,” said Carry ; “I don’t like to be always thought 
a child. I have often things I want to say just on my very lips. I 
know I could set the people right if I might but speak. But mamma 
holds up her finger, and I dare not. If I were eighteen, I should be 
grown up, and I might give my opinion—and twenty-five! Is Agnes 
twenty-five ?” 

“ Agnes! you spiteful litile thing,” cried the mother, getting redder 
and redder. Agnes was twenty, and the eldest of five, so to add any- 
thing to her age was very undesirable. Carey was too much bewildered 
to ask what it was which made her a “ spiteful little thing,” for just then 
they came to the final plateau, where the path reached the level of the 
lawn. And there, sniffing away at her roses, was Mrs. Beresford her- 
self, in a cheap sun-bonnet and garden gloves, with a large pair of 
scissors in her hand, and two baskets at her feet. The roses were in the 
full flush of their second bloom, notwithstanding their mistress’s fears. 
She was snipping off the withered flowers, the defective buds, and yellow 
leaves on one hand, and here and there making a savage dash at a sound 
twig infested by a colony of green flies, while she cut roses for the 
decoration of the room. One of the baskets was filled with these 
flowers, and Miss Cherry, who had preceded them, had lifted this basket 
from the path, and was looking at it with a very queer face. 

“ There’s a ‘Malmaison’ which is perfect,” said Miss Charity ; “and as 
for those ‘Giant of Battles’——.” She liked to pronounce their names 
in her own way, scorning pretence, as she said; and she put down her 
nose into the basket with true satisfaction. The one thing in the world 
Miss Charity was a little “off her head” about was a fine rose. 

“ Theyfaré fine flowers,” said Miss Cherry, very seriously, her soft 
voice relaxing, with no smile, “ but the stalks are so short! How am I 
to arrange them, unless you put them bolt upright, each one by itself, as 
they are in a rose show ¢” 

“ You don’t think I’m going to sacrifice my buds,” said Miss Charity ; 
“never! I see you do it, and that dolt of a gardener, and it goes to 
my heart. Put them bolt upright ; what could be better? or they do 
very well in flat dishes. You can’t go wrong with roses ; but sacrifice 
my buds—not for the world !” 

“There is not one long enough to put in one’s belt,” said Miss 
Cherry, who looked half-disposed to cry. “We have more roses than 
anyone, but they never look nice, for they never have any stalks. I 
must think what is to be done. The flat dishes are not effective, and 
the pyramids are wearisome, and specimen glasses make the table like a 
child’s garden.” 

“There's a dinner party to-night,” said Miss Beresford ; “ that’s why 
Cherry is put out. Come to thearbour and sit down, you poor hot people. 
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How very hot you look, to be sure! That is what it is to be stout. 
Neither Cherry nor I are stout, and it is a great advantage to us, espe- 
cially in summer. Come, Maria, you shall have some, too.” 

“T don’t consider myself stout,” said Mrs. Burchell, offended. “The 
mother of a large family naturally developes a little. ‘It would not do, 
my dear, if you were as slim as you were at twenty,’ my husband says 
to me; ‘only old maids are thin ;’ and if he likes it——” 

“Yes; you see we're all old maids here,” said Miss Charity, with one 
of her hearty laughs. Her handsome old face shone cool at the bottom 
of the deep tunnel of her sun-bonnet, clear red and white, as if she had 
been twenty ; and with large, blue, undimmed eyes, from which little 
Cara had taken hers, and not from either father’s or mother’s. Cara, 
indeed, was considered by everybody “the very image” of Miss Charity, 
and copied her somewhat, it must be allowed, in a longer step and more 
erect carriage than was common to little girls. Miss Charity put down 
her scissors in her other basket, while Miss Cherry bent her reflective 
and troubled countenance on the roses, and drew off her big garden 
gloves, and led the way to the arbour or bower, which was not so cock- 
ney an erection as its name portended. At that height, under the 
shadow of a group of big fragrant limes, in which two openings closely 
cut revealed the broad beautiful plain below, one with St. George’s noble 
castle in the midst of the leafy frame, the air was always fresh and 
sweet. By stretching your neck, as all the young Burchells knew, you 
could see the dusty road below, and the rectory lying deep down in the 
shadow of the trees, but not a speck of dust made its way up to the soft 
velvet, or entered at the ever-open windows. “ Ah, yes, there’s our poor 
little place, children ; a very different place from this,” Mrs. Burchell said, 
plaintively, as she sat down and began to fan herself once more. 

“You once thought it a very nice little place, Maria,” said Miss 
Charity. “I am afraid you are getting tired of the rector, good 
man—— ” 

“T?” said Mrs. Burchell, “tired of my husband! You little know 
him or me, or you would not say such a thing. Nobody except those who 
have a husband like mine can understand what a blessing it is co 

“ We don’t keep anything of the kind up here,” said Miss Charity ; 
“and here comes the tea. Cherry has gone in to have a cry over her 
roses. When one has not one thing to trouble about one finds another. 
You because your house is not so big as ours; she because I cut the 
roses too short. We are but poor creatures, all of us. Well, what’s 
the news, Maria? I always expect a budget of news when I see you.” 

The rector’s wife, offended, began by various excuses, as that she was 
the last person in the world to hear anything, and that gossips knew 
better than to bring tales to her, but in the end unfolded her stores and 
satisfied Miss Charity, who took a lively interest in her fellow-creatures, 
and loved to hear everything that was going on. By the time this 
recital was fairly begun Miss Cherry came back, carrying with her own 
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hands a bowl of creamy milk for little Dolly, who clung to her skirts 
and went with her wherever she went. Mrs. Burchell sat in the sum- 
mer-house, which afforded a little shelter, and was safer as well as more 
decorous than the grass outside. When Cherry sat down with the 
children, Agnes had her gossip, too, to pour into the gentle old maiden’s 
sympathetic ears. Agnes was in the crotchety stage of youth, when the 
newly-developed creature wants to be doing something for its fellows. 
She had tried the school and the parish, not with very great success, 
She wanted Miss Cherry to tell her what todo. “The schoolmistress 
can teach the girls better than I can. She shrugs her shoulders at me. 
I care not. She is certificated, and knows everything; and the old 
women are not at their ease. They talk about my dear papa, and what 
a beautiful sermon it was last Sunday. And mamma is busy with her 
housekeeping. Couldn’t you tell me, dear Miss Cherry, anything a girl 
can dot” Miss Cherry somehow was a girl truly, though she was old. 
It was more natural to appeal to her than even to mamma. 

Dolly for her part drank her milk, and dipped her biscuit in it, and 
made “a figure” of herself unnoticed by anybody, carrying on a mono- 
logue of her own all the time. And Cara sat on the lawn, with the 
leaves playing over her, flecking her pretty head and white frock with 
a perpetual coming and going of light and shadow. Cara said nothing 
to anyone. She was looking out with her blue eyes well open, through 
the branches over big St. George’s upon that misty blueness which was 
the world. 


CHAPTER V. 
Comine Home. 


Tey stayed in Como till late in October, now here, now there, as 
caprice guided their steps. Sometimes Mrs. Beresford would be pleased 
to be quiet, to float about the lake in the boat, doing nothing, taking in 
the air and the sunshine, or at her window watching the storms that 
would sometimes come with little warning, turning the lovely Italian 
lake in a moment into a wild Highland loch, that always delighted her. 
She liked the storms, until one day a boat was upset, which had a great 
effect upon her mind. The people about her thought her heartless in 
her investigations into this accident, which threw several poor families 
into dire trouble and sorrow. 

“ Would the men die directly?” she asked ; “ or would they have 
time to think and time to struggle?” 

- Her husband reminded her of the common idea that all the scenes of 
your life were before you, as in a panorama, when you are drowning. 

“ T sbould not like that,” she said, with a shiver. Then Abbondio 
interposed, he to whom the boat belonged which the Beresfords hired, 
and told how he had been drowned once. 

“ They brought me back,” he said; “and I shall have to die twice 
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now, which is hard upon a, man, for I was gone. If they had not 
brought me back, I should never have known anything more. No, 
signora, I did not see all my life. I felt only that I had slipped the 
net, and was grasping and grasping at it, and could not get it.” 

“That was painful,” she said, eagerly. 

“Tt was a confusion,” said the fisherman. 

Mrs. Beresford called to her husband to give him some money for the 
poor widows who had lost their men in the boat. ‘ A confusion,” she 
said to herself, dreamily. It was a very still day after the storm, and 
she had been looking with a strange wistfulness at the soft blue ripples 
of the water which had drowned these men. “A confusion! How 
strange it is that we know so little about dying! A lingering death 
would be good for that, that you could write it down hour by hour that 
others might know.” 

“One would not be able,” said her husband ; “ besides, I think every- 
thing gets misty ; and one ceases to be interested about other people. 
I don’t much believe those stories that represent passionate feeling in the 
dying. The soul gets languid. Did I ever tell you what a friend of 
mine said who was dead like Abbondio till the doctors got hold of him 
and forced him back ?” 

“‘ No,” she said, growing very pale; “ tell me, James.” 

“ She told me that she felt nothing that was painful, but as if she was 
floating away on the sea above Capri, where she had once been. Do you 
remember the sea there, how blue it is about those great Farigilan 
rocks? And there she was floating—floating—not suffering ; mind and 
body, all softly afloat, until they got hold of her, as I say, and forced her 
back.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Beresford, with a shiver, ‘I should not like to be 
forced back. Poor soul! She will have to die once again some time ; 
but if it was only like that, she wil! not be much afraid.” 

“She was as far gone as she could go to come back, I have heard. 
What queer talk this is, my darling! The accident has spoiled all our 
pleasure.” . 

“No, it is pleasant talk. I like that idea of floating ; it is better, far 
better, that Abbondio’s confusion ; but that, I suppose, was because of the 
suddenness in his case, and clutching at something perhaps as he got 
into the water. It was not an accident with her, no dying of an illness 
as we poor women do.” 

«“ And most men, Annie ; the greater part of us all.” 

“Yes, yes, 1 know. Poor woman! And they brought her back?” 

“Her family was round her bed, my darling, praying for her life, 
asking nothing but to get her back. You don’t consider her children, and 
her husband. Don’t let us talk of it. It makes me think of jumping 
into this wicked lake, and getting it all over.” 

“ Ah! do you feel that, too? It is wicked, James, how dare you 
think such things? Take me back home; yes, home, J am tired of 
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this place. It is all very well when it is fine, but winter is coming. 
To-morrow let us go home.” 

He took her to the shore with a few long sweeps of the oars, glad in 
his heart of that decision. He, too, was very tired of the place ; more 
tired of the eternal shining than of the stones, and it was getting late in 
the year for the Alps. Nevertheless it was by the Alps that this 
capricious woman insisted upon returning, and they had something very 
near destruction in the snows which roused and pleased her mightily. 
After the excitement, however, nothing would ‘please her but to rush 
to London with the utmost speed. She objected to have a night in 
Paris. She had been seized with a passion of longing for the hum- 
drum Square. 

Miss Cherry brought Cara up from Sunninghill to be at home to 
receive her mother. But the pair of travellers had stolen a march upon 
the household, and instead of waiting to be received in a proper manner in 
the evening, with dinner ready and everything comfortable, had arrived 
at an absurd hour in the morning, before the maids were out of bed, 
and when there was not a thing in the house. Cook herself came, much 
aggrieved, to tell Miss Cherry this, while Cara ran upstairs to her 
mother’s room. “I don’t make no doubt as folks get very fanciful when 
they’re ill ; but still, Miss, there’s reason in all things. At six o’clock in 
the morning, and we not up, as why should we be, not thinking of 
nothing of the sort, and not a thing in the house?” 

“Tt was hard, Cook,” said the sympathetic Miss Cherry ; “but then 
you know my brother had a right to come to his own house when he 
pleased. _Coming home is not like going anywhere else. But I hope 
Mrs. Beresford is looking better?” 

“ Better !” said Cook, spreading out her hands ; and Sarah, the house- 
maid, shook her head and put her apron to her eyes. 

“ Dear, dear!” said kind Miss Cherry, appalled by their tears ; “but 
travelling all night makes anyone look ill. I shall not go up until she 
has had a good look at her child. Miss Cara is like a little rose.” 

“So she is, miss, bless her,” assented. the maids ; and Cherry had to 
wait for a long time in the library before even her brother came to her. 
One thing struck her with great surprise, there were no boxes about half 
emptied, in which precious fragilities were packed in straw and wicker 
case. The Buen Retiro cup was the only thing they had bought, and 
that was among Mrs. Beresford’s things—smashed ; and they had both 
forgotten its very existence. No more wonderful sign could havé been 
of the changed times. 

: When Miss Cherry in her turn was introduced into the bedroom in 
which Mrs. Beresford lay, holding a levée in bed, she all but cried out 
with sudden panic. She only just stopped herself in time; her mouth 
was open ; her tongue in the very act of forming the “Oh!” when her 
brother’s look stopped her. Not that he saw what she was going to say, 
or all the effect his wife’s changed looks had upon her. He himself had 
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got used to them. He asked her, half aside, ““ How do ee think she is 
looking?” with an eager look in his eyes, 

“She is looking—tired,” said Miss Cherry. “ Most people do after 
travelling all night. I could not have lifted my bead from the pillow ; 
but Annie had always so much spirit.” 

“Yes; she has no end of spirit,” said poor James Beresford, looking 
admiringly at his wife. He flattered himself, poor fellow! that Cherry 
had not remarked the thinness of the worn face, beside which her own 
faintly coloured old maid’s almost looked fresh and round and blooming. 
He had been alarmed at the thought of what “they” would think of her 
looks ; but now his spirits rose. Cherry did not seem to have remarked 
it ; and what a hypocrite poor Cherry felt sitting there smiling with her 
heart sinking more and more every moment. “ What will he do without 
his wife?” she was asking herself. And, alas! that wife’s worn looks ; 
her fretful little outbursts of impatience ; all her caprices and restless- 
ness betrayed a progress of evil more rapid than anyone had ever feared. 

“Does Mr. Maxwell know you have come back? He will want to 
see you. He was always so anxious to have news of you,” she said, 
falteringly. 

“We have forgotten what doctors are like,” said Mrs. Beresford. “I 
don’t want ever to renew my acquaintance with them. James, send him 
a note and let him come to dinner. Yes, Cara! What has my pet got 
to say 1” 

“You said two different things at once, mamma—that you did not 
want to see doctors again, and that Mr. Maxwell was to come to 
dinner.” 

“T told you she was an idealist,” said Mrs. Beresford, smiling. Then 
changing—as she had got into a way of doing—in a moment, she added, 
“ Get down from the bed, Cara; you tire me. There, sit there, further 
back. Children flutter so; they are always in motion. Cherry is still 
—she is a comfort—and James. Mrs. Meredith can come, if she likes 
to come before I get up. She is a soft tranquil woman, like Cherry ; silly, 
perhaps, but that does not matter. When one is over tired, silly people 
who don’t fatigue one are the best a 

“T wonder does she think me silly ?” Miss Cherry said to herself; and 
it is to be feared there was not much doubt on the subject. After she had 
made this speech about Mrs. Meredith, next door, the invalid sent them 
all away, that she might rest. This was no more than a passing fancy, 
like other notions that flitted across her restless brain. She then went 
down softly to the library, avoiding by common consent the drawing- 

room, which was her room, and so closely associated with all her ways. 
Then James Beresford interrogated his sister very closely. “ You don’t 
gee a very great change—nothing more than you expected?” He was 
tired too, poor fellow! worn out in body and in soul. 

“T think you should see Mr. Maxwell at once,” said Miss Cherry, 
who was timid, and did not like to commit herself, “ What does # 
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matter what I think, who don’t know? I think she is perhaps—more 
worn than I expected ; but then she has been travelling all night. Per- 
haps you ought not to have allowed her to do so much.” 

“I? How could I help it? and I was too thankful to get home. 
How I hate those pleasure places ; the more beautiful they are, the more 
terrible. I dreamt this. I shall never be able to endure mountains and 
echoes again, till Annie is better,” he added, with such a miserable pretence 
at a smile that his kind sister almost broke down. She made up her 
mind to remain at his entreaty, though there was a doubt in the minds of 
both whether the invalid would like it. .“ Annie will be pleased, I am 
sure,” he said. How well they all understood it! But quiet Miss 
Cherry felt no anger with the fanciful, capricious, suffering woman, who 
meant happiness in this house, notwithstanding all her uncertain moods 
and ways. 

“T will tell her I have something to do in town, and ask her to give 
me a bed for a few nights.” 

“ Aunt Cherry, you had nothing to do when we started ; you meant 
to go home to-day.” 

“Yes, Cara; but I should like to see your mamma get a little 
better.” 

“Then please tell her so,” said the child; “ please tell her so. I 
know what you think. You think she is very, very ill; but you will 
not say it. You try to deceive papa and me, and her too. I cannot 
bear to be deceived.” 

“My dear, some time or other you will learn to know that one must 
not say everything one thinks, though indeed, indeed, I would always 
have you say the truth.” 

“T shall never learn not to say what I think,” said the little girl, with 
erect head and severe blue eyes fixed upon her aunt disapprovingly. 
Miss Cherry was nervous and easily disturbed. She could not bear 
even Cara’s disapproval, and she began to cry in spi‘e of herself, even 
then not quite ingenuously she felt, for her disturbed nerves and her 
distress and sympathy for her brother were at the bottom of her emotion, 
though Cara’s severity gave an immediate reason for her tears. 

_ Mrs. Beresford was better in the evening, and came down to dinner, 
putting on one of her prettiest dresses in honour cf the return. “I have 
worn nothing but grey alpaca for months,” she said. “Like you, Cherry, 
I am quite glad to.get out of it, and feel at home again. We have had 
rather a long spell of honeymooning this time, and we were beginning to 
get tired of each other ; but it was the last, you know, for Cara is to go 
with us next year.” 

Cara, who was sitting by, began to speak. “If——,” she said, and 
then stopped, arrested in spite of herself by such a jassionate look as slie 
had never seen before in her father’s eyes. 

“Tf—what? You think I shall change my mind? Ah, Mr. Max- 
well, how do you do—em I feeling strong? Well, not strong, perhaps, 
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but very well to-night. Ihave ups and downs. And poor James there, 
whom I have punished severely, will tell you I bave grown the most 
fanciful, troublesome, capricious woman. James!” 

He had taken Cara into a corner, and was whispering to her in a 
voice which made the child tremble, “If you say a word; if you vex 
your mother or frighten her with this idiotic sincerity of yours, by heaven 
Tl kill you!” clenching his hand. “Capricious! Yes, you never saw 
anything like it, Maxwell. Such a round as she has led me—such a life 
as I have had!” And he laughed. Heaven help them! they all laughed, 
pretending to see the joke. While the child in the corner, her little 
frame thrilling in every nerve with that strange violent whisper, the 
first roughness that had ever come her way, sat staring at the group in a 
trance of wonder. What did it mean? Why were they false all of 
them, crying when she was not there, pretending to laugh as soon as 
they turned to her. It was Cara’s first introduction to the mysteries of 
life. 

That night when Miss Cherry had cried herself nearly blind, after a 
stolen interview with the doctor in the passage as he left the house, she 
was frightened nearly out of her wits by asudden apparition. It was late, 
for Cherry, though used to early hours, had not been able to think of sleep 
after the doctor’s melancholy shake of the head and whisper of “I fear 
the worst.” She was sitting sadly thinking of what that pretty house 
would be with the mistress gone. What would become of James? Some 
men had work to occupy them. Some men were absorbed in the out- 
door life which makes a woman less the companion perpetual and 
cherished; but James! Cherry Beresford was so different a woman 
from her sister-in-law, that the affection between them had been limited, 
and almost conventional ; the enforced union of relations, not anything 
spontaneous ; for where mutual understanding is not, there cannot be 
much love. But this did not blind her perception as to what his wife 
was to James. She had not been very much to him, nor he to her. 
They had loved each other calmly, like brother and sister, but they had 
not been companions since they were children. Cherry, who was very 
simple and true, not deceiving herself any more than other people, knew 
very well that she could never fill for him anything of the place his wife 
had left vacant. Her heart would bleed for him ; but that was all—and 
what would become of him? She shivered and wept at the thought, but 
could think of nothing—nothing! What would poor James do? 

When Cara came stalking in before her in her nightgown, with a 
candle in her hand, white arid chill as a little ghost, her face very pale, 
her brown hair hanging about her shoulders, her white bare feet showing 
below her nightdress, all lighted up by the candle she carried. “I have 
come to ask you what it all means,” the child said; “none of you say 
what is true. You laugh when I can see you are more like crying, and 
you make jokes, and you tell—lies. Haye you all gone mad, Aunt 
Cherry? or what does it mean?” 
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Upon this a little burst of impatience came to Miss Cherry, which 
was an ease to her overwrought feelings. “ You little disagreeable, 
tiresome child! How dare you make yourself a judge of other people ! 
Are you so wise or so sensible that you should be able to say exactly 
what is right and what is wrong? I wonder at you, Cara! When you 
see us unhappy, all upset and miserable, about your poor mamma.” 

“But why? To tell me—lies, will that make her well?” 

“You should have been whipt,” cried the indignant lady. ‘Oh, you 
should have been whipt when you were a small child, and then you 
never would have dared to speak so to me, and to your poor father, whose 
heart is broken. Would you like us to go and tell her how ill she is, and 
beg of her to make haste and die? Poor, poor Annie! that is what 
would be best for her, to get rid of the pain. Is that what you will like 
us to do?” 

“OQ Aunt Cherry, Aunt Cherry, don’t say that mamma— that 
mamma——” 

“No, my darling, I can’t say it,” cried Miss Cherry, drawing the 
child into her arms, kissing and crying over her. “I won’t say it. I'll 
never, never give up hope. Doctors are deceived every day. . Nobody 
can tell what may happen, and God hears prayers when we pray with 
all our hearts. But that’s why we hide our feelings, Cara; why we 


laugh, dear, when we would like to cry; why we try to talk as if we 
were happy when we are very sad; for she would give up hope if she 


” 


once knew—— 

“ And would that make any difference?” said the child, in all the 
impenetrability of wonder, one revelation bursting upon her after 
another, feeling this new dark mysterious world beyond her powers. 

“ Would hope make any difference?” cried Miss Cherry. “QO child, 
how little you know! It is hope that makes all the difference. If you 
think things are going well it helps them to go well—it keeps up your 
strength, it cheers your heart, it makes you a different creature. Every- 
thing, everything lies in keeping up hope.” 

“T don’t understand,” said Cara, slowly. She had pushed open a door 
unawares into a spiritual world of which she knew nothing. She had 
not one of the happy superficial natures which sail over mysteries. That 
which was deeper than fact and truer than truth was a perplexity and 
aching wonder to the child. She could not fathom it, she had but just 
discovered it. She stood quite still while Miss Cherry explained to her 
as well as she could how nothing must be said or done that would alarm 
the patient, how everything must be made smooth and kept cheerful 
round. “ And, Cara, you will remember—you will say nothing to frighten 
her, whatever you may hear. If she should suffer very much, you must 
always look as if you felt sure she would soon be’ better.” 

“ Even if it is not true?” 

“O my dear child! the only way to mend that is to pray to God 
day and night, day and night, to make it true! He can and He will— 
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or, O Cara! we hope He will,” cried Miss Cherry, with tears. “And 
you ean help by always praying, and always being cheerful. Look at 
your poor papa, how.he smiles and jokes, and his heart is breaking all 
the time.” 

“ His heart is breaking !” said Cara, under her breath. 

“ But if we all do what we can, and are cheerful, and trust in God, 
she may get better, dear. There is so much we can do. That is how I 
try to keep up my heart. We must never look frightened, never let her 
get alarmed. Keep cheerful, cheerful, Cara, whatever we do.” 

The child went back to. bed with her head buzzing full of strange 
thoughts. She knew very well that nurse had often exhorted her to 
patience under toothache, for instance, as the best cure; but it never had 
cured in Cara’s experience. Was cheerfulness likely to do in her mother’s, 
and smiles instead of crying, and people saying things they did not believe? 
Such knowledge was too high for her. It confused her head, and made 
it ache and throb with the multitude of her thoughts. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CONSULTATION. 


“ Yrs, Miss Carry, if you like. Your dear mamma is falling into a doze, 
and I don’t wonder, poor dear, after all those doctors a-poking and 
fingering. Oh, it turns my heart sick! If I don’t get a breath of air 
I'll die. Sit in the corner, honey, behind the curtains. Don’t you tease 
her, nor talk to her; if she wants anything, ring the bell. There now, 
my darling, don’t say as you haven’t got your way. How that child has 
worried to get into the room,” said nurse, confidentially, as she went soft- 
footed and nviseless downstairs, with an anxious maid in attendance. 
“ But a sick-room ain’t a place for a child. It’s bad enough for the like 
of me.” 

“ Yes, poor soul ! I can’t think how you stand it night and day as 
you do,” said Sarah the housemaid, under her breath. 

“ Bless you, I’m used to it,” she said; “ but there’s things as I can’t 
bear. Them doctors a-staring and a-poking, and looking as if they 
knowed everything. What do they know more than me? It’s experience 
does it, not their Latin and their wise looks. I know well enough what 
they'll say—and I could have said it myself and welcome, ’stead of taking 
all that money out of master’s pocket, as can’t do good to nobody. I'd 
have said it as easy as they could—allowing as it’s any good to say it, 
which is what I can’t see.” 

“ What is it then, nursey?” said Sarah. “It seems awkward like, 
when fellows comes with kind inquiries, never to know no more nor the 
doo you're opening. But I won’t say a word,” she added, contradictory 
but coaxing, “ if you mind.” . 

t T’ll warrant as you won't,” said nurse, and so disappeared down the 
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kitchen stairs to snatch that cup of tea which is the saving of poor 
women. “And make it strong, do, or I can’t go through with it much 
longer,” she said, throwing herself into a chair. 

This was some months after the home-coming of the invalid. Mrs. 
Beresford had rallied, and spent a pleasant Christmas with her friends 
round her once more, and she recovered her looks a little, and raised high 
hopes in all those who watched her so curiously. But just as spring began 
to touch the Square and the crocuses appeared, a sudden and rapid relapse 
had come on, and to-day there had been a consultation of the doctors of 
a kind which could not be mistaken, so deeply serious was it. They were 
in Mr. Beresford’s study while nurse went downstairs, and he had just 
been called in solemnly from the next room to hear her fate, which im- 
plied his own. She had dropped into an uneasy sleep when her trial was 
over, too tired and worn out to be capable of more; and it was during 
this moment that nurse had yielded to Cara’s entreaties, made through 
the half-open door. The child had not seen her mother all day, and her 
whole being was penetrated by the sense of anxiety and foreboding that 
was in the house. She had wandered up and down the staircase all the 
time the doctors had been about, and her little anxious face affected nurse 
with pity. It was the best thing for Cara to take the watch by her 
mother’s side during this moment of suspense, as it was the best thing 
for nurse to get out of the sick-room and refresh herself with change. 
Nurse’s heart was heavy too, but not with suspense. There had been no 
mystery to her in the growing illness. She was an “old-fashioned 
servant ”—alas! of a very old-fashioned sort indeed, for few in any age, 
we fear, are those poetical retainers whose service is given for duty, not 
for need. Nurse served not for duty, indeed ; to which word she might 
have objected—for was it not the duty “of them as she had done any- 
thing for ” to look after her, as much as hers to look after them ?—but for 
love, which is a more effectual argument. She liked her good wages and 
her comforts, as an honest woman has a right to do; but she liked the 
“family ” better still, and cared not very much for any other family, not 
even that with which she was herself connected in the capacity of sister and 
aunt—for though she had been married, she had no children of her own. 
Mrs. Beresford had been her child ; then, so long after, Cara. Her heart 
was concentrated in those two. But after this trial of the medical ex- 
amination, which was almost as hard upon her as upon her mistress, nurse 
was very thankful to take advantage of that door, and escape for a 
little into the more cheerful world of the kitchen, with all its coming and 
going, and the cup of tea which Cook, sympathetic and curious, and 
very anxious to hear all that could be heard, made for her with such 
jealous care. 

Thus little Cara stole in and established herself noiselessly in the 
corner by her mother’s bedside, hidden by the curtains. Many and strange 
had been the thoughts in the child’s head through these winter months, 
since her parents came home. She had lived a very quiet life for a child 
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since ever she could remember, though it was a happy life enough; and 
the curious baby rigidity of the little code of morals which she had formed 
for herself had been unbroken up to that time. Cara had felt that, who- 
soever did wrong ought to be hanged, beheaded, burnt, or whatsoever 
penalty was practicable at once, without benefit of clergy. A lie being 
the worst possible offence that ever came within her ken, had been as 
murder in the swift and sudden vengeance of her thoughts. The offence 
had been considered capital, beyond the reach of pardon or extenuation. 
It is impossible to tell what horrible overthrow of all her canons ensued 
when her father and aunt not only sanctioned, but enforced, lying upon her, 
and boldly avowed their practice of it themselves asa duty. Cara had 
lost herself for a long time after that. She had wandered through “that 
bottomless darkness for months, and now had only just come to a 
glimmering of daylight again by aid of the individual argument, that 
though truth was necessary for the world in general, modifications were 
permitted in cases where people were ill—in the case of mamma being ill, 
which was the immediate thing before her. It was the weak point in 
the world ; but the thing was to accept it, not struggle against it, as guilt 
which was justified by necessity. Cara felt that, here was one thing upon 
which more light would come as one grew older—a prospect which 
generally this little idealist treated with the contempt it deserves. 
Mamma would be better then, she thought, and the world get back into 
its due balance and equilibrium without anyone being the worse. 
Probably now that time was soon approaching, now that the doctors had 
come and found what was the matter, and probably very soon, Cara 
hoped, the worst of all her difficulties would be removed ; and upon this 
doubtful subject she would be able to get the opinion of the individual on 
whose behalf the others were defying heaven with so much horrible daring, 
of mamma herself, for whom the sun and moon were being made to stand 
still, and all the world was put out of joint for the time. This hope was 
in her thoughts as she took her seat in nurse’s big, softly-cushioned chair, 
which never creaked nor made any noise, and sat there as still as a mouse, 
sometimes not unlike a mouse, peeping round the corner of the curtain 
at her charge, who lay half buried among the pillows which her restless- 
ness had thrown into disorder, with little starts and twitches of movement, 
and now and then a broken. moan. Worn as she was, there was still 
beauty in the face—white and sharpened with pain, with red hectic 
spots upon it, like stains on the half-transparent flesh. Her hair had 
been pushed away under a cap, which had come loose, and only half con- 
fined the soft golden brown locks, which had not lost their lustre; she 
had thrown out one arm from under the bedclothes, which lay on the 
white coverlet, an ivory hand, half visible only through the lace and 
needlework of the sleeve. With what wondering awe and pity Cara 
looked at her—pity which was inexpressible, like all profound childish 
sentiments. Poor mamma! who suffered as she? for whom else did 
God permit the laws of truth to be broken? She was very fond of her 
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beautiful mother, proud of her, and oh, so piteously sorry for her. Why 
should she be ill—she who hated it so much? Cara herself now and then 
was ill, and had to put up with it, without making any fuss. But mamma 
was different. The still child watched with a pity which was unfathom- 
able, and beyond the reach of words. 

The room was very still ; it was at the back of the house, looking out 
upon nothing but gardens ; so quiet that you could not have thought 
you were within reach of the full torrent of London life. The little 
pétillement of the fire, the occasional soft falling of the ashes, the ticking 
of the small, soft-toned clock, were the only audible sounds. It was a 
warm spring afternoon, and but that Mrs. Beresford liked to see it, there 
wasno need for a fire. It made the room warm and drowsy. How it 
was that, amid all her confused and troubled thoughts, such a reflective 
child as little Cara should have got drowsy too, who can tell? Thestill- 
ness and quiet were unusual to her. She was leaning back against nurse’s 
chair, her feet curled up, her small frame entirely contained within it, 
her mother sleeping beside her, the room very still, with those soft rhythms 
of periodic sound. All at once she came to herself in a moment, after a 
lapse, the duration of which she knew nothing of. It was the sound of 
voices which roused her. Her mother speaking—her father, though how 
he got there she could not tell, standing, very haggard and pale, in front 
of the fire. 


“ You said you would tell me—oh, tell me the truth! I am tired of 
waiting, and of uncertainty. James, in pity, the truth !” 

“Yes, my darling—but they came—to no decision. It is so long since 
Sir William saw you. You could not bear him, you know. He must 


come again—he must have time ” 


“James! You are not telling me the truth !” 

Cara saw that her father turned round to the fire, and held out his 
hands to it, as if he were cold. That change made his voice sound further 
away. “Annie, Annie! do you think I would deceive you?” he said, 
faltering. Neither of them knew that the child was there behind the 
curtain, but of that Cara never thought. 

“ What did they say?” she cried. “Oh, yes, you deceive me. You 
do nothing but deceive me—and now, at least, I must know the truth. 
I will send for Maxwell to come back, and he will tell me—he is honest, 
not like you. James, James! ‘have you no love for me left? You did 
love me once—and promised. What did they say? I know they have 
told you. You cannot hide it from me—it is in your face.” 

He made no answer, but stooped down over the fire, so that his very 
profile might be hid from her. She could not see anything, he thought, 
in his shoulders—and yet the tremor in his frame—the very gesture told 
more plainly than words. She sat up in her bed, growing wild with 
eager energy. Her cap fell back, which had been loose before, and her 
long hair streamed over her shoulders. “ Bring in the niedicine-box, 
quick, quick !” she cried, He ran to obey her, glad of the diversion, and 
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knowing how often she had paroxysms of pain, which had to be stilled at 
all hazards. The neat little medicine-chest, with its orderly drawers and 
shelves, like a toy in tiny regularity and neatness, was kept in a closet at 
the other end of the room. He brought it out, and put it down on the 
table by her bedside. “Is it the usual pair?” he said, his voice tremblinz. 
And now she could see all the misery in bis haggard face. She clutched 
with her white feverish fingers at his arm. 

“Tell me. You have heard—oh, I can see, you have heard—tell me, 
what do they say?” 

He tried for a moment to get free; but what was the use? His face, 
all quivering with miserable excitement, his heavy eyes that would not 
look her in the face; his lips, not steady enough even to frame an excuse, 
were more telling than any words. -She devoured his face with her 
strained eyes, holding him by his sleeve. Then, with a convulsive shiver, 
“Tt isas I thought. Cancer!” The word choked her, and came out 
stammering, with a shudder beyond words. 

“QO my darling!” he said, sinking down on his knees by her bed- 
side. “ What do they know? They are mistaken every day. How often 
have we said that, you and 1? Why should we make gods of them now ? 
Annie! we never believed in doctors, you and I!” 

“T believe in them now,” she said. All her excitement had faded 
from her. The hectic red had disappeared from her cheeks, a convulsive 
shivering was all that remained of her strong excitement and emotion. 
She was hushed by the news. No doubt was in her mind as to the 
truth of it. There was silence for a moment—a long, long time, as 
it seemed ; and when the silence was broken, it was she who spoke, 
not in complaint or despair, but with a strange, chill wonder and 
reflective pain. ‘There are some people who would not have minded 
so much,” shesaid, in a half whisper. ‘Some people do not feel the 
pain so much—or—the loathing. O my God, my God, me!” What 
could be said? Hard sobs shook the man’s helpless frame. - He could 
do nothing for her—and she was dearer to him than his life. 

“ Do not cry,” she said, as if she had been talking to a child, “ that 
hurts me more. Don't you remember when we talked of it—if it 
ever came to this, James—and I made you promise. You promised. 
Surely, surely, you must remember? In summer, before we went 
away.” 

He tried to look at her blankly, as if he did not know what she 
meant ; but, God help him, he remembered every word. 

“Yes; you know what I mean. I can see it in your eyes. You 
can’t deceive me now, James! you promised !” 

“ Never! never!” he said, bis voice broken with passionate sobs. 

“J think you promised; but at least you said it was right—no 
wickedness in it. Oh, do it, James! You can save me still. Why 
should I have any more pain now? I could bear it if it was for any 
good ; but why should I now, James?” 
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“T cannot, I cannot,” he cried; “do not ask me. Myself, if you 
will, but not you—not you!” 

“ Yourself!” she said, with a dreamy contempt. In her deadly dan- 
ger and despair she was somehow raised above all creatures who had no 
warrant of death in them. “ Why yourself? You are safe; there is no 
vulture coming to gnaw your flesh. O James, have you not the heart 
of aman to save me! Think if it had been in India, in the Mutiny— 
and you said it would be right.” 

“ How could I know?” cried the unhappy man, with the artless- 
ness of despair; “how could I tell it was coming to us? I did not 
think what I was saying. I thought of others—strangers. Annie! oh, 
Ict me go !—let me go!” 

“ Think a moment,” she said, still holding him ; “think what it will 
be. Torment! It is hard to bear now, but nothing to what it will be— 
and worse than torment. You will sicken at me; the place will be un- 
endurable. O God! James, save me! oh, save me! It would be so 
easy—nothing but a dose, a drink—and all safe. James! James!” 

The man burst out into terrible tears—he was beyond the stage at 
which self-restraint exists—but as for her, she was calm. It was she 
who held the chief place in this conflict. He was but secondary. The 
day, the moment was for him but one of many; his life would flow on 
the same as before, but hers had to stop if not now yet close by. She 
had her sentence delivered to her. And suddenly a fever of longing 
woke up in her—a desire to taste this strange death, at once to anti- 
cipate fate, like that vertigo which makes shipwrecked people plunge into 
the sea to meet their end a few minutes before it comes inevitably, fore- 
stalling it, not waiting for it. She rushed all at once into sudden energy 
and excitement. 

“Come,” she cried, with a breathlessness which was half haste, half 
from the sudden acceleration of her heart. “Come; this is the moment. 
There could be no time as good as now. Iam not unhappy about it, 
nor sorry. It is like champagne. James, if you love me, do it at once ; 
do it now!” 

He made no reply, but clung to the bed, hiding his face with a con- 
vulsive shivering all over him. Was it that the excitement in her 
communicated itself to him, and that he was tempted to obey? There 
was a singing and a buzzing in his ears. Despair and misery stupefied 
him. Sooner or later she was to be taken from him: now, or a few 
weeks, a few months hence through a burning path of torture. And he 
could make it easy. Was it a devil or an angel that tugged at his heart, 
and echoed what she said ? 

“Come,” she said, in soft tones of pleading, “cannot you see? I am 
in the right mind now. Death takes people constantly by surprise, but 
I am just as I should like to be, able to understand everything, able to 
feel what is happening to me, not in pain,or unhappy. Oh, quick, quick, 
James ! you shall hold my hand, and as long as I can speak I will tell 
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you how it feels—like your friend. You remember Como and the boat 
and the floating away. Quick, quick, while I am happy, out of pain, 
clear in my head!” Then her voice softened still more, and a piteous 
smile came upon her face. -“Sorry only for you—O my James, my 
poor James! But you would rather send me away like this than see 
me perishing—perishing! Come, James!” 

She loosed her hold upon him to let him rise, and he stumbled up to 
his feet like a man dazed, paused, looked at her; then throwing up his 
arms in a paroxysm of despair and misery, turned and fled from the 
room. “ Ah!” she gave a cry that he thought pursued him, echo'ng 
and echoing round his head as he rushed out of the house like a hunted 
man. But she had no power to pursue him though her cry had. She 
sat up gazing after him, her arm stretched out, her head bent forward as 
when she was talking. Then her arm relaxed, her head drooped, a rush 
of womanish childish tears came to her eyes. Tears! at such a moment 
they made everything dim around her, but cleared away gradually like a 
mist, and once more the doomed woman saw clear. He was gone who 
should have been her loving executioner and saviour; but—her heat, 
which had sunk with the disappointment, gave another leap in her 
breast. He had left the remedy in her hands. The little medicine- 
chest stood open beside her on the table, within her reach. She did not 
pause to think, but put out her hand and selected one of the botiles 
firmly yet trembling, trembling only in her nerves, not in her courage. 
It required a little effort to pluck it out of the closely-fitting case, and 
then she held death in her hands. 

Just then a little rustle behind the curtain, a childish form peeping 
round the corner, disturbed her more than anything else in the world 
would have done. ‘ Mamma,” said Cara, “what is that? What is that 
you are going to take? If papa would not give it you, can it be gocd for 
you? Oh, don’t take it, mamma!” 

Mrs. Beresford trembled so much that she could scarcely hold the 
bottle in her hand. “It is something that will put my pain away,” she 
said, quite humbly. “O Cara, my dailing, I must take it; it will put 
away my pain.” 

“ Are you sure, quite sure?” said the child. “Shall I ring for nuise, 
mainma, or shall I do it?’ My hand is quite steady. I can drop medi- 
cine as well as nurse can. Mamma, you are quite, quite sure it will do 
you good ; there, let me give it you.” 

“No, no,” she said, with a low shriek and shudder, turning away 
from her. “No, Cara, not for the world.” 

“ But I am very steady ; and here is your glass, mamma.” 

“God forbid!” she cried, “not you, not you.” This last strange 
incident seemed to take from her the last excuse for delay, and hurried 
on her fate. She paused a moment, with her hands clasped close 
upon the little phial, and looked upward, her face inspired and shining 
with a wonderful solemnity. Then slowly she unclasped her fingers 
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sighed, and put it to her lips. It was not the right way to take medi- 
cine, poor little Cara thought, whose mind was all in a confusion, not 
knowing what to think. But the moment the deed was done, that 
solemn look which frightened Cara passed away from her mother’s face. 
“ Ah!” she cried, fretfully, wiping her lips with her handkerchief, “ how 
nasty, how nasty it is! Give me a piece of sugar, a bit of biscuit, anything 
to put the taste away.” 

Cara brought the biscuit, pleased to be of use. She picked up the 
bottle which had dropped out of her mother’s hand, and put it back 
tidily in the case. She smoothed the disordered pillow. Mamma had 
been vexed because papa would not tell her something, would not let her 
know the truth, which was precisely what Cara herself objected to in 
him ; but perhaps papa might have reason on his side too, for she was 
not strong enough to be agitated. And no doubt he would come back 
presently and make amends. In the meantime it pleased Cara to be her 
mother’s sole attendant, she putting everything tidy with great care, 
drawing the coverlet straight, and smoothing the bed. The medicine- 
chest was too heavy for her to carry back to its proper place, but at last 
she put it exactly level upon the table, with the other things cosily 
arranged round it. Her mother, following her movements with drowsy 
eyes, smiled softly upon her. ‘Cara, come here,” she said; “come and 
give me a kiss. You will be good, and take care of papa?” 

“Yes,” said Cara, astonished. She was almost frightened by the kiss, 
so clinging and solemn, which her mother gave her, not on her cheek, but 
her mouth. Then Mrs. Beresford dropped hack on the pillow, her eyes 
closing. Cara had finished her tidying. She thought the room looked 
more still than ever, and her patient more comfortable ; and with a 
curious mixture of satisfaction and wonder she went back behind the 
curtain to nnrse’s big chair. Then her mother called her again ; her eyes 
altogether closed this time, her voice like one half asleep. 

“Cara, tell him I was not angry; tell him it is quite true—no pain, 
only floating, floating away.” 

“ What are you saying, mamma ?” 

“Floating, floating; he will know.” Then she half opened the 
drowsy eyes again, with a smile in them. “Give me one kiss more, my 
Cara. I am going to sleep now.” 

The child could not tell what made her heart beat so, and filled her 
with terror. She watched her mother for a moment, scarcely daring to 
draw her breath, and then rang the bell, with a confused desire to ery 
for help, though she could not have told why. 
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Horace’s Art of Conduct.* 
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Tr asks a little effort to turn from the utterly light, wicked gaiety of Horace 
in the “ Odes” to the wisdom of the graver compositions, where pretence 
ef joy is dropped. Wisdom is so much alike in all its teachers, only dif- 
fering in degrees of dullness, and it is successful delight men want. That 
is what they are always failing in. Horace, in his lyrics, tried to make- 
believe he had found its secret. If only he had been right in urging that 
it lay n being more perfectly trivial, it would have done away all strain, 
have saved us from all fallings short. We can do wrong with such little 
effort. But within the compass of the “ Odes” themselves it is betrayed 
that this was only a literary pretence in Horace. He does not continue 
it in the “ Epistles ;” in the “ Satires” it, of course, could not appear. 
An entirely new kind of satire would have been needed. In these his 
serious writings, he admits that things are’irresistibly biased in favour of 
virtue, which has for its one misery the fact that we have to be at the 
trouble to be good in order to be happy. This is really the only fault men 
have to find with life, and Horace, when things are brought to the test of 
actuality, has, like everybody else, to turn to a laboured, industrious, way 
of dealing with it. At bottom his mode is the old perennially unwelcome 
one of goodness, though he tries a little to confuse it and to lighten things, 
by professing that it is only a higher kind of prudence, mixing up jokes 
with his doctrines. He has been a little too successful in this. Everybody 
is not aware how seriously wise he is amidst this humbler, less excited, 
but ever-recurring pleasantry. It is the object of this paper to make 
ordinary readers know it better. 

Indeed, the value of Horace’s graver pieces lies not so much in their 
offering a set of opinions—for none of the views can be said to be special 
to Horace —as in their giving, in an actual exemplification, a certain fine, 
if imperfect, art of conduct, suggested to one of the keenest intellects of 
the world. He practised it only in a fitful, lazy fashion, but, in that 
weak way, it was nearly always before him. Conduct is his great theme. 
The “Odes,” at their vainest, are still a caricature of it. Gay or grave, he 
has scarcely any subject but man’s behaviour. It is the more worth 
while looking at Horace in this aspect, since we moderns are almost 
without the art of conduct. An easy, slovenly, religious penitence is 
made to prevent the need of nearly all else, and our experience, while 
rising now and then to a Christian height necessarily unattainable before, 
is at all times, save those choice moments of faith, left in a squalor of low 





* See “ Horace’s Two Philosophies,” Cornumt Macazine, July 1875, 
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feeling, unfurnished of applicable sentiment. The great Roman Pagans, 
such as Marcus Aurelius and Seneca, from their very bareness of re- 
ligion, as we understand it, had to cultivate a detailed sentiency of ordin- 
ary life, which in some of them rose into a magnificent elaborateness of 
morals. Horace is not successful enough to show any nobleness of beha- 
viour, but he is intellectually aware of the very best kinds of it. Very 
likely his limited, not much more than calmly shrewd, attempts at a 
moderate goodness, backed by frank confessions of unceasing fallings short, 
show the method of the art more distinctly than if he had been a better, 
and consequently a more monotonous man. 

The opening lines of the first Satire place us at once in the region of 
conduct :— 
Qui fit, Meecenas, ut nemo, quam sibi sortem 
Seu ratio dederit, seu fors objecerit, illa 
Contentus vivat; laudet diversa sequentes ? 

Lines, 1~3. 


How happens it, Mecenas, no one lives 
Contented with what choice or fortune gives, 
But praises others, for this cause alone, 

The lot they follow differs from his own? 


In these very earliest words all the easy directness of the folly of the 
“Odes” vanishes. The introductory Ode, it will be remembered, begins 
the lyrics in a not dissimilar way. It reviews the kinds of enjoyment, 
so simulating a philosophical style. But in that list everybody, to avoid 
care, has only to practise his own sort of pleasure successfully ; at most, 
he has only the pains and anxieties of his enjoyments. Each reader’s 
heart tells him it is too easy. Horace himself no sooner touches the 
actual world in these other compositions than he has to allow that life 
has no such simplicity. Everybody wants to be in someone else’s place. 
At least, they think that they do so, for there is a complication beyond 
this rude general discontent. Horace adds, that if some god were to say 
to the soldier who wanted to be a merchant, to the lawyer who wishes to 
be a farmer, go, change your lots, neither would budge. Habits would 
hold them fast. In a word, we have passed into a realm where care is no 
longer lyrical ; men are dissatisfied with what they have, and yet do not 
know what they want. If they escape still worse wrongness, they become 
petty. The following is Horace’s later, more detailed picture of the 
actual world :— 
Quem vis media elige turba ; 

Aut ob avaritiam aut misera ambitione laborat. 

Hic nuptarum insanit amoribus, hie puerorum : 

Hune capit argenti splendor; stupet Albius ere ; 

Hic mutat merces surgente a sole, ad eum quo 

Vespertina tepet regio: quin per mala preeceps 

Fertur, uti pulvis collectus turbine, ne quid 

Summa deperdat metuens, aut ampliet ut rem. 
Sat. IV. B. I. lines, 25-32. 
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Choose anyone you please from out the crowd, 

He ’s covetous, or from ambition proud. 

This one is mad for someone else’s wife— 

With that one silver plate fills up his life ; 

Unless, indeed, like Albius, he has 

A still more stupid craze for antique brass. 

A third, who barters wares from East to West, 
Borne headlong through all ills, and likened best 
To dust in tempest whirled, fears, though he strain, 
He may a farthing lose, or one not gain. 


In Satire 3, B. II. he shows at greater length still the universal madness 
in its different forms of avarice, ambition, prodigality, love, and supersti- 
tion. That is his grand classification—borrowed from the school of 
Chrysippus—of the common ordinary conduct. But if a few great 
habits in that way tyrannise over men, compelling them to a kind of 
narrow consistency, outside those limits, or even within them, in matters 
of detail, they are plagued by a childish instability. The first Epistle, 
B. L., says :— 


Verum 
Esto aliis alios rebus studiisque teneri : 
Jidem eadem possunt horam durare probantes ? 
* * ® * * x 
Quo teneam yultus mutantem Protea nodo ? 
Quid pauper? Ride! Mutat ceenacula, lectos, 
Balnea, tonsores: conducto navigio zque 
Nauseat ac locuples, quem ducit priva triremis. 

Lines, 80-93. 

But grant some men are differently caught ; 
Unlike pursuits and hobbies matter naught. 
For these same men, do they possess the power 


The same things to approve a single hour? 
* * ® * * * 


With what knot can I hold this Proteus fast, 
Whose face one moment ’s never like the last ? 
What of the poor? Why, laugh; he just as oft 
Changes couch, barber, bath, or sleeping loft. 
He pukes as readily from his hired boat 

As the rich man in his own yacht afloat. 


It cannot be said that Horace, in these pretendedly serious pictures of 
the actual state of things, encourages any tender illusions. Into this 
eclipse the gay glory, the light ease of the “Odes” have sunk. All is 
failure. But this is satire ; it is in great part arranged for merely literary 
effect. Such mild cynicism must no more be taken quite at the full than 
the intoxicated contented mirth of the lyrics, for satire has as large and 
certain risks of exaggeration as sentimentality, only they are of another 
kind. 

In order to get at the impression the world itself, over and beyond 
the men in it, really made on Horace, we must bring in some special 
passages from the “Odes.” They are sufficiently endorsed in the graver 
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writings, though the feeling necessarily is not quite so effectively rendered. 
The jocose criticism, in fact, has a background of great sadness. Ode 29, 
B. III. is addressed to Mecenas, and, in spite of some rhetorical 
flourishes, it has marks of true seriousness in this passage :— 


Prudens futuri temporis exitum 
Calignosa nocte premit Deus 
Ridetque, si mortalis ultra 
Fas trepidat. Quod adest memento 
Componere zequis; cetera fluminis 
Ritu feruntur, nune medio alvyeo 
Cum pace delabentis Etruscum 
In mare, nunc lapides adesos, 
Stirpesque raptas, et pecus, et domos 
Volventis una, non sine montium 
Clamore, vicineeque silve ; 
Cum fera deluvies quietos 
Irritat amnes. 
Lines, 29-41. 


God future issues does in wisdom hide, 
Close-shrouded in the thickest night, 

And laughs when mortal, having vainly pried, 
Is anxious beyond what is right. 

Strive to frame wisely what may present be ; 
All else, stream-like, is changeful borne, 

Now calmly gliding to the Tuscan sea, 
In peaceful channel midway worn ; 

To-morrow, it may roll a mingled flood, 
Which stones, torn-trees, flocks, houses choke, 

Not without noise of hills and neighbouring wood, 
Should storm the quiet brooks provoke. 


This acute—one might almost say, at times, this hysterical fear of 
fortune—is the basis on which Horace’s graver philosophy is built through- 
out. A sense of man’s being overpowered, being hemmed in by fate, is 
well conveyed in some lines of Ode 13, B. IT., though their droll position 
there does away something of the pathetic effect. He seems even to dis- 
cover something beyond a merely excessive power in things. A number 
of passages hint at a positively malicious element in the arrangement of 
events. See close of Ode 34, B.I. Ode 35, B. I. isa hymn sung to 
Fortune herself. Underneath the elegance of its rhetorical respectfulness, 
there is a larger, a more abject acknowledgment of the powers of mere 
vicissitude than we are accustomed to. See, also, Ode 29, B. III. It is 
true there are passages which speak of the affairs both of men and of gods 
being swayed, not by Fortune, but by the Sire, of whom, in Ode 12, B. I., 
he gives this sublime description :— 


Unde nil majus generatur ipso, 
Nec viget quidquam simile, aut. secundum. 
Lines, 17, 18, 
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From whom naught greater than himself proceeds, 
Nor does there come aught else that is his like, 
Nor second to him. 


And in a few places he makes religious allusions which would not need 
much altering to suit modern feelings. In Ode 23, B. III., he says, 
hands‘uplifted free from guilt are sacrifice enough. But his religion is 
very epicurean. Jove, when he thunders in the sky, recalls his thoughts 
to him, but in ordinary times Fortune is the real ruler of the world, 
while, beyond both her and Jupiter himself, is a fate no power can 
alter. If we put aside pictorial references to the gods; the working 
sentiment left is not very different from the sadness of the only half- 
organised scientific feeling of to-day. This sense of Fortune, as we just 
now hinted, has greatly dwindled in bulk in modern times. It has 
done so owing to the perfecting of social institutions, and to the scientific 
civilisation, at once stimulating habits of self-help and offering larger 
remedies and means. But when those bounds are reached, and the sense 
of Fortune is again realised, the feeling is very bitter. To this point we 
will refer later. It is not easy to find anything more pathetic in philc- 
sophical poetry than parts of Ode 7, B. IV. As to what Horace’s views 
of a future life were, we need not consider. At the best, and for the 
best of men, the state was something much worse than this existence. 
Another instance of gloom is given in the famous lines, “ Eheu, fugaces,” 
&e., Ode 14, B. II. Finally, in closing Ode 24, B. I., after com- 


miserating Virgil on the death of Quintilius, he adds :— 


Durum! sed levius fit patientia 
Quidquid corrigere est nefas. 
Lines, 19, 20. 
'Tis hard! But patience makes the fate more light, 
When bettering it is not within our right. 


This is, indeed, the ever-recurring moral of the world with Horace in his 
serious mood—“’Tis hard!” Nothing, he says (Ode 16, B. IL.), is 
completely blest. Care is everywhere present ; all on land and sea pray 
for rest—mere rest. A pause of the crushing care would be blessing 
enough. Still, though these dark views are always present in his 
thoughts with more or less of force, he is not so incapable as to have 
nothing to recommend but patience. In the “Odes,” as we saw, he 
pretended to urge recklessness. Passages are again-and-again come upon 
in the grave writings, in which he pretends to have successfully mastered 
the whole matter; but these, as we will show, are merely flourishes of 
literary bravado. What, then, is his remedy for this hardness of fate 
and triviality of men ? 

He very early brings in that which is usually thought his main, his 
characteristic suggestion. .He urges the practice of the mean—the 
golden mean. ‘This it should, at the start, be noted is not an opinion; it 
is a kind of technical statement pointing to an art. Certain opinions 
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must, indeed, help it, but that on which all depends is really a skill of 
management. The first Satire has scarcely progressed a hundred lines 
before he thus states it :— 
Est modus in rebus ; sunt certi denique fines, 
Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 
Lines, 106, 107. 


There is a mean in things, strict limits set, 
On either side of which right is not met. 


But, perhaps, the strongest statement of the point is in Epistle 18, 
B. I. :— 


Virtus est medium vitiorum, et utrinque reductum. 
Line, 9. 
For virtue of two vices is the mean, 
Withdrawn alike from both, she stands between. 


Ever since the world became Christian, it has not ceased to smile at this 
merely intellectual announcement of what might almost be called a 
mechanical rule for rectifying conduct. The maxim itself goes back to 
Aristotle, who, however, it hardly need be said, does not give it much 
prominence. It scarcely would be right to say that it has no value what- 
ever. Ina few rough, general cases of conduct, where there are public 
standards of comparison—dress, the proprieties of other kinds of display 
attaching to social station, the endeavour after wealth, after honours, and 
so on—it does give a somewhat clumsy guidance; but in the particular, 
the multifarious business of life, to be transacted from moment to 
moment, it is of hardly any use. Sordidness may be distinguished by it 
from prodigality. It would not avail to fix the quantity of perfume to 
be sprinkled on a pocket-handkerchief ; it would scarcely tell with what 
limit of splendour a dinner should be served for your friends. Instead of 
being a universally applicable scientific principle, it is but an unneces- 
sarily technical way of putting the very anciently known facts, that there 
is an extreme each way, and that extremes are bad. Horace, we suspect, 
was fascinated by the verbal finish of which the statement admits. For 
it is one of those bits of antithesis where words, by a fitness of merely 
constructive apposition, play a trick upon the judgment, seeming to 
give a completeness of thinking, when really they arrest the thought, and 
leave it hanging in the air, quite practically inapplicable. How is this 
geographical position of virtue to be ascertained? Circumstances are 
much too subtle for such a mechanical solution. In all the higher, finer 
cases, the extreme does not begin twice at the same measurement; it 
advances and retreats with the man and the occasion. The mean 
certainly is always exactly between, if you only knew where the bounds 
were. It may be said that what is meant is Temperance. That does 
not advance the matter very far, but it puts us on the right track. The 
mean implied is not in things, which are immeasurable ; it is in us, and 
stands for a habit of self-management, of which we can at least know 
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whether it is present or absent. A remark in Ode 10, B, IT., gives us 
a first hint of the practical interpretation of the general maxim ;— 
Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 


Alteram sortem bene preparatum 
Pectus, Lines, 13-15. 


For change of fate prepared, the well-trained mind 
Hopes in dark times, but fears when winds are kind. 





In Ode 3, B. II., he gives the same advice to Quintus Dellius. Many 
other passages urge a duplicated expectation, qualifying everything that 
happens. Putting it in other words, what is meant is a controlled check 
of all present experience, abating its intensity, and habitually seeking a 
permanency of se!f-consciousness. In this latter point lies the gist of 
the matter. He seems to push things to the extent of the cultivation of 
a fixed idea, which is not wholly unlike a rudimentary apprehension of 
the fact on which the modern doctrine of averages rests—that there is a 
tendency in things.to periodical alternation. An abiding assumption is 
always to be found on looking closely for it, that the action of the world 
is too large for any minute fitness in the individual lot ; a certain “ set ” 
once taking effect in the current of events it must go on, but it only goes 
on so far—then it exhausts. He perpetually reminds everybody he is 
writing to that change will come. Not the malicious fluctuations of 
Fortune merely, but a larger, more leisurely reversal of matters—a 
necessary alternation in the befalling of occurrences. See Ode 10, 
B. IL., in continuation of the lines already quoted. You must wait, 
sheltering, if you can, till the storm be overpast. Nor are hints 
altogether wanting of a sentiment which modern philosophers are 
beginning to be aware they will have much to rely upon in framing any 
scheme of feelings from which religious emotion is to be left out—a 
sympathetic imagining of the too-restricted good of things being en- 
joyed by others when it is lacking with us. In ode 16, B, II. he urges,— 





Et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit 
Porriget hora, 
Lines, 31, 32. 


Perhaps, to me the hour will that extend 
Which unto thee it has refused to lend, 


As another way of helping man’s detachment from things, and his self- 
centering, he enforces, as scarcely any other writer can do, the temporari- 
ness of human possession. Take this passage from Epistle 2, B. II. :— 


Sit proprium quidquam, puncto quod mobilis hore, 
Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nune sorte suprema 
Permutet dominos, et cedat in altera jura. 

Sic, quia perpetuus nulli datur usus, et heres 
Heredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam. 
Lines, 172-6, 
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must, indeed, help it, but that on which all depends is really a skill of 
management. The first Satire has scarcely progressed a hundred lines 
before he thus states it :— 

Est modus in rebus ; sunt certi denique fines, 

Quos ultra citraque nequit consistere rectum. 

Lines, 106, 107. 
There is a mean in things, strict limits set, 
On either side of which right is not met. 


But, perhaps, the strongest statement of the point is in Epistle 18, 
Virtus est medium vitiorum, et utringue reductum. 
Line, 9. 
For virtue of two vices is the mean, 
Withdrawn alike from both, she stands between. 


Ever since the world became Christian, it has not ceased to smile at this 
merely intellectual announcement of what might almost be called a 
mechanical rule for rectifying conduct. The maxim itself goes back to 
Aristotle, who, however, it hardly need be said, does not give it much 
prominence. It scarcely would be right to say that it has no value what- 
ever. Ina few rough, general cases of conduct, where there are public 
standards of comparison—dress, the proprieties of other kinds of display 
attaching to social station, the endeavour after wealth, after honours, and 
8) on—it does give a somewhat clumsy guidance; but in the particular, 
the multifarious business of life, to be transacted from moment to 
moment, it is of hardly any use. Sordidness may be distinguished by it 
from prodigality. It would not avail to fix the quantity of perfume to 
be sprinkled on a pocket-handkerchief ; it would scarcely tell with what 
limit of splendour a dinner should be served for your friends. Instead of 
being a universally applicable scientific principle, it is but an unneces- 
sarily technical way of putting the very anciently known facts, that there 
is an extreme each way, and that extremes are bad. Horace, we suspect, 
was fascinated by the verbal finish of which the statement admits. For 
it is one of those bits of antithesis where words, by a fitness of merely 
constructive apposition, play a trick upon the judgment, seeming to 
give a completeness of thinking, when really they arrest the thought, and 
leave it hanging in the air, quite practically inapplicable. How is this 
geographical position of virtue to be ascertained? Circumstances are 
much too subtle for such a mechanical solution. In all the higher, finer 
cases, the extreme does not begin twice at the same measurement ; it 
advances and retreats with the man and the occasion. The mean 
certainly is always exactly between, if you only knew where the bounds 
were. It may be said that what is meant is Temperance. That does 
not advance the matter very far, but it puts us on the right track. The 
mean implied is not in things, which are immeasurable ; it is in us, and 
stands for a habit of self-management, of which we can at least know 
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whether it is present or absent. A remark in Ode 10, B. IT., gives ug 
a first hint of the practical interpretation of the general maxim ;—~ 


Sperat infestis, metuit secundis 
Alteram sortem bone preparatum 
Pectus. Lines, 13-15. 


For change of fate prepared, the well-trained mind 
Hopes in dark times, but fears when winds are kind. 


In Ode 3, B. II., he gives the same advice to Quintus Dellius. Many 
other passages urge a duplicated expectation, qualifying everything that 
happens. Putting it in other words, what is meant is a controlled check 
of all present experience, abating its intensity, and habitually seeking a 
permanency of se!f-consciousness. In this latter point lies the gist of 
the matter. He seems to push things to the extent of the cultivation of 
a fixed idea, which is not wholly unlike a rudimentary apprehension of 
the fact on which the modern doctrine of averages rests—that there is a 
tendency in things to periodical alternation. An abiding assumption is 
always to be found on leoking closely for it, that the action of the world 
is too large for any minute fitness in the individual lot ; a certain “ set” 
once taking effect in the current of events it must go on, but it only goes 
on so far—then it exhausts. He perpetually reminds everybody he is 
writing to that change will come. Not the malicious fluctuations of 
Fortune merely, but a larger, more leisurely reversal of matters—a 
necessary alternation in the befalling of occurrences. See Ode 10, 
B. IL., in continuation of the lines already quoted. You must wait, 
sheltering, if you can, till the storm be overpast. Nor are hints 
altogether wanting of a sentiment which modern philosophers are 
beginning to be aware they will have much to rely upon in framing any 
scheme of feelings from which religious emotion is to be left out—a 
sympathetic imagining of the too-restricted good of things being en- 
joyed by others when it is lacking with us. In ode 16, B, II. he urges,— 

Et mihi forsan, tibi quod negarit 

Porriget hora, 
Lines, 31, 32. 
Perhaps, to me the hour will that extend 
Which unto thee it has refused to lend. 


As another way of helping man’s detachment from things, and his self- 

centering, he enforces, as scarcely any other writer can do, the temporari- 

ness of human possession. Take this passage from Epistle 2, B. II. :— 
fo) ? 


Sit proprium quidquam, puncto quod mobilis hore, 

Nune prece, nune pretio, nune vi, nune sorte suprema 

Permutet dominos, et cedat in altera jura. 

Sic, quia perpetuus nulli datur usus, et heres 

Heredem alterius, velut unda supervenit undam. 
Lines, 172-6, 
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As if we aught our property could call 

Which changes lords just as each hour may fall; 
Now by request, by sale, or e’en by wrong, 

And must to others at our death belong. 

To none is given lasting use,—they share ; 

On this one’s heels close treads another heir. 
O’ertakes him as he drops into the grave, 

Rising and following as wave rolls on wave. 


Without insisting too much upon these side-suggestions, it is certain that 
Horace does not sillily rely upon an impossible mere measurement of 
conduct by the golden mean. He has in view the development of a per- 
manent type of personality, having a kind of duplicity, its own behaviour 
being an object to itself superior to the mere outward occasions for it. 
Advising his friend Lollius, in Epistle 18, B. I., he bids him among 
other things seek 
Quid te tibi reddat amicum. 


What thee unto thyself shall pleasant make. 


The same idea reversed occurs in line 97, Satire 2, B. I1., and in line 3, 
Satire 3, B. II. It is also met with in line 29, Epistle 3, B. I. ; line 1, 
Epistle 14, B. I. ; line 101, Epistle 18, B. I. The doctrine of the mean, 
if construed subtly enough, may in this way signify the prescribing a 
certain self-intoxication of a skilfully-constructed consciousness. This 
self-awareness plays a great part in the Horatian philosophy. In Satire 
7, B. IL., Davus makes it a sure sign of wrongness that his master 
cannot be an hour alone with himself; he tells him he is always seeking 
to avoid himself as a fugitive, a vagabond, trying now with wine, now 
with sleep, to escape this care. But it is a point relating to the con- 
summation of the art. Before attempting to give Horace’s ideal of the 
perfectly virtuous man, let us turn to his mode of retrieving, in the first 
instance, the originally wrong conduct he assumes all of us to start with. 
The means he relies upon are larger than metaphysics or logic. In 
Epistle 1, B. 1., he says :— 

Fervet avaritia, miseroque cupidine pectus ? 

Sunt verba et voces, quibus hune lenire dolorem 

Possis, et magnam morbi deponere partem. 

Laudis amore tumes? Sunt certa piacula, que te 

Ter pure lecto poterunt recreare libello. 

Lines, 33-37. 

Say, does thy breast with av’rice, longing, rage ? 

Words are there, spells, which can that pain assuage, 

And of the malady within thy heart 

Enable thee to oust the greater part. 

Or art thou swollen with the love of praise ? 

Then, there are rites, which whoso'er obeys, 

Sincerely thrice the phrases reading o’er, 

Straightway they cure him—he is vain no more. 
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It will be seen that,:in.a low germinal. sense, the resource Horace falls 
back upon is. the Word—the best utterances -of the wisdom of that time, 
One cannot help asking one’s self where did he find the magical colloca- 
tions of phrases to which he ascribed such purificatory power? It may 
be taken for granted that he was speaking of the writings of others 
rather than his own.* Some fragments of this divine wit for transform- 
ing men into better creatures by the mere utterance of words he has, 
though they are all too brief. It is in these vaguer passages, not enough 
regarded by many, that we find Horace at his best, rather than in those 
which, owing to reasons of mere verbal conciseness and sparkle, are 
considered more Horatian. What moral efficacy is there in the famous 
passage in Epistle 6, B. I., the first phrase of which has become a part of 
literary slang ? 

Nil admirari, prope res est una, Numici, 

Solaque que possit facere et servare beatum, 

Hune solem, et stellas, et decedentia certis 

Tempora momentis, sunt qui formidine nulla 

Imbuti spectent. * ne 9 24 

* e * * * * 

Qui timet his adversa, fere miratur eodem 

Quo cupiens pacto: pavor est utrobique molestus ; 

Improvisa simul species exterret utrumque : 

Gaudeat, an doleat ; cupiat, metuatne ; quid ad rem ? 

* * * * * * * 

Insani sapiens nomen ferat, aequus iniqui, 

Ultra quam satis est virtutem si petat ipsam. 

Lines, 1-16. 


At naught to wonder, that is all I know 
To make man happy and to keep him so. 
There are who on the sun and stars can gaze, 
And watch the fixed succession of the days, 
Whose punctual passing makes the rounded year, 
With bosoms unimbued by any fear. 

* * * * * 
Who dreads reverses wonders much the same 
As he who suffers from desire’s fierce flame. 
The fear disturbs alike on either side,— 
By things unlooked for both are terrified. 
And say, in what way does it signify, 
If ’tis from grief, desire, or fear, or joy? 

* * * * * * 
Name wise men fools, e’en wicked call the good, 
Who follow virtue further than they should. 


All this is merely negative ; it is the naked mean without even such quali- 
fication as we before spoke of. It is the sheer contraction of every possi- 
bility of full living. Some other passages where the same trick of paradox 
is mainly relied upon it is not open to us utterly to condemn. In a certain 





* Epistle 2, B. I., tells how superlatively he prized Homer, 
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fashion, he may be said to be logically within his right, when, in Satire 
7, B. IL, after contrasting Priscus and Volanerius, he adds :— 


Quanto constantior idem 
In vitiis, tanto levius miser, ac prior ille, 
Qui jam contento, jam laxo fune laborat. 
Lines, 18-20. 


Who constant lives, although in vice it be, 

So much less wretched is, more good than he, 
Who, pulling now a tight, now slackened rope, 
In neither vice nor virtue gains his hope. 


Though here he, in fact, gives up the mean, and developes the consistency 
he wants out of one of the extremes. He repeats this view at greater 
length in the latter half of Epistle 6, B. I. But all that could be got in 
such a way is mere spaciousness of the primitive self, irrespective of the 
kind of it; that is, it is without the superior critical duplicity. 
Willingly we turn back again to the other places where less of intellec- 

tual dazzle is aimed at, and where his more genuine feeling stirs. In a 
number of passages, he uses that last resource of persuasiveness, a soft 
amazement, which every teacher feels, or is driven to affect, at the reluc- 
tance of men to be made better. See Epist. 1, B. I., lines, 47, 48 ; Epist. 
2, B. I., lines, 32, 33; Epist. 2, B. I., lines, 38, 39. In an earlier quo- 
tation from the first Epistle of the first book, we purposely stopped short. 
Some of the lines rise for a brief moment into this, as it were, Christian 
sentiment :— 

Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator, 

Nemo adeo ferus est ut non mitescere possit, 

Si modo culture patientem commodet aurem, 

Lines, 38-40. 


Envious, angry, slothful, drunken, lewd, 
There's none so wild but he may grow less rude, 
If but to cultured wisdom he draw near, 
And to her teachings lends a patient ear. 


Like all other moralists, he depends in some degree upon a shock. The 
following lines from Epistle 2, B. I., give one of the most famous illus- 
trations in literature :— 


Dimidium facti qui cepit habet: sapere aude ; 
Incipe. Vivendi recte qui prorogat horam, 
Rusticus expectat dum defiuat amnis: at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis evum. 
Lines, 40-48. 


He who commences, half the thing has done; 
Dare to be wise; begin— the goal is won 

Who puts off living well till by-and-by, 

Waits like the clown until the stream runs dry: 
It glides, and with each age’s rolling tide, 

As at this moment will for ever glide, 
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In such passages, the utter simplicity which makes the adoption of 
virtue so hard to those to whom it does not make it miraculously easy, 
‘may be said to be effectively brought out. If we now go on to complete 
the Horatian picture of the perfect man, it will unfortunately be seen 
how this fatal characteristic increases. In Satire 7, B. II., he asks :— 


Quisnam igitur liber? Sapiens, sibi qui imperiosus, 
Quem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terrent : 
Responsare cupidinibus, contemnere honores 
Fortis; et in seipso totus, teres atque rotundus ; 
Externi ne quid valeat per leve morari, 
In quem manca ruit semper fortuna, 

Lines, 83-8. 


Who, then, is free? Ile the self-ruled, the wise, 
Whom want, nor death, nor bondage terrifies ; 
Brave to stem lusts, who thinks praise empty sound, 
Complete within himself, smooth-polished, round ; 
Against whose sphere-like surface, free of fault, 
Fortune falls baffled after each assault. 


This polished description of virtue is as cold and as impenetrable as the 
figure it uses. The words are craftily put into the mouth of Davus, but 
we know whose they are. If we turn to, perhaps, the most celebrated of 
the graver passages of the “ Odes,” we find the very same hypothetically 
perfect personage. The lines are in Ode 3, B, III, :-— 


Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 
Non vultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit solida, neque Auster 
Dux inquieti turbidus Adrize 
Nec fulminantis magna Jovis manus: 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruin. 
Lines, 1-8. 


The upright man, and in his purpose fixt, 
Not wrong commands of the fierce clamouring crowd, 
Not monarch’s face glaring an interdict, 
Shakes in his solid mind; no, nor the loud, 
The stormy Auster, restless Adria’s king 
(Though sea and sky in storm were by it mixed): 
Nay, if Jove’s own great hand should lightnings fling, 
And all the shattered sphere to ruin slide, 
The ruins still to him no fear could bring— 
Striking, thev’d find him still unterrified. 


Few passages have been so eulogised. Certainly it is very grand. It may 

be instanced to the end of the world as an absolute presentation of a 

certain thin, puritan pagan ideal ; it fits in with the strict doctrine of the 

mean; it gives a last rhetorical finish to the logical explication conveyed 

in nil admivari, But who does not see that this perfect, all-o’er-coming 
a) 
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man is in no way the solution of the world’s riddle? Indeed, he solves 
nothing. The crash comes, and he endures it, but everything mortal, 
excepting perhaps himself, has perished, in order to give the opportunity 
of vindicating his virtue. He has conquered God. Such future thence- 
forward as we can discern, if he be not annihilated, is one in which he 
and Jupiter have changed places: either that, or they may remain for 
eternity fixed in the histrionic attitude in which the lines leave them. At 
any rate, it is a salvation so admirable that only one man is required for 
it, or is capable of it. However, instead of taking a formal advantage of 
this, let us try with a little more particularity to understand the ideal, 
favourably construed. It is the dream of a man existing within himself, 
there develeping a constant personality which remains self-satisfied in all: 
cases, not retired in the Eastern calmly contemplative mode, but getting 
its self-awareness in a certain way of action, asking from outer cirewm- 
stances only opposition, but demanding that for its own occasions.” Such 
a form of experience may be thought of as being among the possibilities 
of human consciousness : it may be imagined to give a specific self-exalta- 
tion, a certain hard apotheosis of mind, though the joy seems to us awfully 
solitary, tremendously bleak. Something of the chill got in thinking of it 
may be owing to the process being so completely the reverse of the Christian 
mode into which we have been educated. It is the necessary characteristic 
of that type of experience that it shall get this indispensable duplication 
of sentiency, not by searching for the second self interiorly, but by looking 
out-and-away to an Object unto which the thoughts and feelings can 
attach themselves. In the place of the pagan central crystallisation of 
consciousness in the instant of successfully overcoming things by action, 
there is a transfusion of spirit, bathing the individual in a diffused light 
of vision. The modern scientific, non-Christian ideal, so far as it is as 
yet fragmentarily framed, tries to avoid the fault of the pagan one by 
using the imagination to give an apparatus of public sentiments, the indi- 
vidual life being in that way unified collectively. At present it is most 
defective, though no one can say how far it may be perfected. A huge 
blank is left in the more practical department of conduct owing to the 
non-availability of penitence, which the old philosophers might use in a 
fashion, but which is cut off from the devotees of Science. It is the weak 
point in their system regarded as a machinery of self-culture. The above 
Horatian pictures, however, are utterly unsocial, void of all the bright, 
easy, touching economies of compromise, by which the world, through the 
very imperfectness of the men in it, is made to manifold its purposes and 
its achievements. 

But we are glad to believe that these quotations do not give Horace’s 
most secret ideal ; the mean, it is certain, is not his real doctrine. The 
passages are bits of stoic intellectualism, which overpoweringly fascinated 
him in the act of writing. Why they did so, we have mentioned. They 
specially lent themselves in their statement to a perfection of verbal finish, 
which was his easiest and greatest literary glory, In sketching this idea] 
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rhetorically, he may be said to have availed himself to the full of all the 
sensational uses of the most exaggerated philosophical piety of his time ; 
which he himself elsewhere ridicules in Chrysippus, when that serves a 
literary purpose of another kind. (See Satire 3, B. I.) Hisown practice 
was larger than the mean; it also differed from this ideal. Horace’s 
actual man is not one to defy God, nor even Fortune, and survive. He 
must rather yield and go away, sadly thinking, as he does so, that new 
moons will keep the sky fresh in his absence. A considerably softened 
sketch is given in the lines closing Ode 9, B. TV. There the feeling is, at 
least, social; there is a variety of motives at work. The ideal man is 
no longer opposed to everything else for the sake of finding occasions 
for his own self-consistency,. seeking only aggrandisement of his own 
personality. Larger, better reasons are given—hatred of sin, love of 
friends, affection for country. 

If we go now to the more strictly personal passages, we shall see how 
the art of conduct in Horace’s own hands, while seeming to be very 
humble, is really much wiser and far more subtle than the pretended 
stoical ideal. In Satire 4, B. I., he says :— 


Neque enim, cum lectulus aut me 
Porticus excepit, desum mihi: rectius hoc est ; 
Hoe faciens vivam melius ; sic dulcis amicis 
Oceurram : hoe quidam non belle: numquid ego illi 
Imprudens olim faciam simile? Hee ego mecum 
Compressis agito labris, ubi quid datur oti, 


Tlludo chartis, 
Lines, 133-39. 


I am not wanting to myself when bed 

Receives me, or the portico I tread. 

“ Thus acting,” think I, “it were far more right. 
I should live better, give friends more delight ; 
My neighbour, in that matter, missed his way : 
Shall I as heedless act some future day ?” 

These things I ponder with my lips compressed ; 
I idle with my pen in hours of rest. 


In Epistle 2, B. II., he again speaks of his occupations, as if chafing for 
a moment at the triviality of the “ Odes,” as Shakespeare might have done 
at his “ Venus and Adonis.” 

From the following passage we shall best see how very moderate he 


was in his expectations of succeeding :— 


Ac potius, puer ut festis Quinquatribus olim, 

Exiguo gratoque fruaris tempore raptim. 

Pauperies immunda domus procul absit. Ego, utrum 
Nave ferar magna an parva, ferar unus et idem. 

Non agimur timidis velis Aquilone secundo : 

Non tamen adversis ztatem ducimus Austris. 
Viribus, ingenio, specie, virtute, loco, re, 

Extremi primorum, extremis usque priores, 


Lines, 197-204, 
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Haste, rather, as when schoolboy, to be gay, 

In narrow, but most welcome, holiday. 

Far off be squalid want, for whether borne 

In towering ship, or boat such ship might scorn, 
I ride the same. Granted, I do not find 

The sails wide swelling with a fair north wind, 

Yet still the whole of life I do not spend 

With adverse south gales tilting the beam end. 

In strength, wit, virtue, station, wealth, I boast 
That, last o’ th’ first, I’m first o’ th’ hindermost. 


This is the model Horace mostly works from, not the high-and-mighty 
stoic ideal. Strangely enough, the finest burst of personal enthusiasm in 
the way of virtuous resolve is to be found in the “ Odes ;” in it occurs 
one of his most striking premonitions of later doctrine. It is Ode 16, 
B. III. The passage comes after a very cowardly statement :— 
Juve perhorrui 
Laté conspicuum tollere verticem. 
Lines, 18, 19, 


Rightly I feared aloft to raise 
A crest that would attract the gaze. 


Then comes the wonderful addition :— 
Quanto quisque sibi plura negaverit 
A Dis plura feret. Nil cupientium 
Nudus castra peto ; et transfuga divitum 
Partes linquere gestio ; 
Contemt dominus splendidior rei, 
Quam si quidquid arat impiger Appulus 
Occultare meis dicerer horreis, 
Magnas inter opes inops. 
Lines, 21-28. 
The more that each man does himself deny, 
So much the more he will from Heaven receive ; 
To the non-wisher’s camp I naked hie, 
Eager the region of the rich to leave ; 
A grander lord in wealth that men pass by, 
Than if what stout Apulian ploughs upheave 
Hid in my granaries was said to lie, 
And there I stood amid the crowded floor— 
Wealth all around, but in my spirit poor. 


If this is the doctrine of the mean, it has undergone a strange altera- 
tion. It is no longer mere check of enjoyment and partial abatement of 
desire in order to avoid disturbance ; it is positive renunciation for the 
purpose of making a special kind of gain through pre-acquiescence in the 
general scheme, in a way which is not mere asceticism. The point is 
repeated in the same Ode, though unluckily there comes in a little of the 
rhetorical hardening :— 

Contracto melius parva cupidine 
Vectigalia porrigam, &c, 
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Better my tiny revenues I stretch 
By narrowing my desires, &e. 


A mere narrowing of the desires, taken by itself, though it was praised 
as the height of wisdom for many generations, men now know has not 
much positive worth as a philosophical scheme. The multiplication of 
desires and their successful fulfilment make the secret and the triumph of 
modern civilisation : this alteration stands forall the possible future of 
the world. Horace’s teaching in that passage, narrowly construed, and 
then fully carried out, is moral suicide ; but arrested at a right pitch of 
content with moderate gratifications, it has the high value of making the 
source of satisfaction virtually inner, not outer. This possibility of 
getting the needed sweetness of life mainly from within appears again 
with an almost startling clearness in the last lines of Epistle 11, B. 
I, :— 
Nam si ratio et prudentia curas, 

Non locus effusi late maris arbiter aufert ; 

Celum non animum mutant qui trans mare currunt ; 

Strenua nos exercet inertia: navibus atque 

Quadrigis petimus bene vivere. Quod petis hie est, 

Est Ulubris, animus si te non deficit zequus. 

Lines, 25-30. 

If cares by reason, prudence, lifted be, 

Not by a place which shows a spreading sea ; 

Changed skies indeed, but not changed minds they gain, 

Who in long voyage hurry o’er the main. 

In busy idleness ourselves we waste, 

In ships and chariots toward virtue haste, 

While what you seek is here, this self-same spot, 

If only thou a balanced mind hadst got. 


Alas, it is the balanced mind they go to seek. Still, the truth remains 
for ever the capital one of all moral discipline, for it suits the multiplica- 
tion of wants:as well as their diminution. But even in the “Odes” Horace 
had continually urged that it is the mind that must be looked to. Indeed, 
it is the most frequent commonplace with Horace, that the accumulation 
of anything or everything but virtue only increases care. See Ode 1, 
B. III. ; Ode 16, B. IT. ; and Ode 2, B, II. It is in these passages we find 
Horace at his wisest, in spite of bits of the stoic rodomontade which are 
perpetually offering. These, perhaps, are scarcely to be quite left out 
when conduct is treated asanart. The failing might have been illustrated 
by worse instances. Again-and-again the people are spoken of as the 
“vulgar,” in the worst meaning the term now has. At the beginning 
of Ode 1, B. III., he goes so far as to say that he hates the uninitiated 
crowd. The fatal hardness even appears partially in the famous passage 
with which the tinal Epistle dramatically closes the philosophisings ;— 

Non es avarus; abi. Quid? Cetera jam simul isto 

Cum vitio fugere? Caret tibi pectus inani 

Ambitione? Caret mortis formidine et ira ? 
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Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, sagas, 
Nocturnos lemures, portentaque Thessala rides ? 
Natales grate numeras? ignoscis amicis ? 
Lenior et melior fis accedente senecta ? 
Quid te exemta juvat spinis de pluribus una ? 
Vivere si recte nescis, decede peritis, 
Tasisti satis, edisti satis, atque bibisti : 
Tempus abire tibi est ; ne potum largius «quo 
Rideat et pulset lasciva decentius ztas. 

Lines, 205-16. 
Thou art no miser? “Go then. What? Pray stay! 
Is every vice with that one put away ? 
Say, is thy breast from vain ambition free, 
From fear of death, and canst not angry be ? 
Dost smile at dreams, at magic, witches, ghosts, 
And at the portents that Thessalia boasts ? 
Count you your birthdays with a thankful mind ? 
When friends do wrong, do they forgiveness find ? 
As creeping age advances, do you know 
If you a gentler man and better grow? 
What profits it if but a single one 
Out of so many prickly thorns is gone ? 
Canst not live rightly? Give place to the skilled. 
Enough thou ’st played, hast eaten, drank, art filled ; 
‘Tis time to go, lest, drinking more than right, 
Fitter successors, scoffing, urge thy flight. 


Conduct, thus, is an Art down to the very last. If we should be asked 
to state the scheme of it in a single sentence, it might, perhaps, be given 
so: First, check all enjoyment something short of the full, and mollify 
ill-fortune by a constant recollection of change soon to come ; second, do 
not much postpone joys, nor depreciate small ones; third, the superior, 
permanent, critical self so obtained, keep conciliated, in spite of some 
failures, by a method of renewed effort which is not quite penitence. 
Fortunately, for keeping alive the interest of his readers, Horace 
never pretends to be a perfect exemplar of the art. To bring back to its 
right pitch the final feeling towards him, the familiar fond admiration 
which all the world has felt, the sympathy which warms to him in every 
heart, we must turn to his confessions of failure. Take that in Epistle 
15, B. I. — 
Nam tuta et parvula laudo 

Cum res deficiunt, satis inter vilia fortis : 

Verum ubi quid melius contingit et unctius, idem 

Vos sapere, et solos aio bene vivere, quorum 

Conspicitur nitidis fundata pecunia villis. 

Lines, 42-6. 

When means fail I safe lowliness can praise, 

Midst homely fare my virtuous valour stays ; 

But let times mend, and luxury inyite— 

I call you wise, gay you alone live right, 

Whose wealth’s s0 seen that none can miss the signs, 

Invested in a country hopse it shines, 
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We must stop our quotations, or there are many of this class. But, 
turning to Horace himself, what has to be said? In any case it must be 
admitted that he made no strenuous fight of life. Repeatedly he philo- 
sophicaliy excuses to Mecenas his want of ambition ; he again-and-again 
says he has enough, and wants no more. The praised moderation of his 
prayer to Apollo, in Ode 31, B. I., implied again more generally in 
Satire 6, B. IL., and repeated at the close of Epistle 18, B. I., is confirmed 
by all the facts of his career. Is this philosophy reduced to practice, or 
is it something else, which, in persons not setting up for philosophers, is 
described by a shorter name? Look at the detailed pictures he gives of 
the life he led in the country, and add his sketch of that which he says 
he tried to lead at Rome. We have not space for the lively scenes. But 
he repeatedly admits that it is only in the country he can practise living 
rightly. (See lines 8 and 9, Epistle 10, B. I., the first line of his letter 
to his steward, Epistle 14, B. I., and the passage beginning at the sixtieth 
line, Satire 6, B. 11.) If the truth must be spoken, the filled-up pictures 
describe idle, rather selfish modes of existence ; at least, they are a timid 
surrender of all opportunities of riskful display. He may dignify this 
rusticity, this retirement, by airs of wise design, but if every Roman had 
so acted, Roman doings would never have happened. 

A conviction always lingers with us that Horace, besides a constitu- 
tional inactivity, was really cowed by the world. Long as was his pros- 
perity, there are subtle tokens down to the end that he never quite got 
over some early scare which things had given him. Perhaps it was got 
in the headlong flight without his shield at Philippi. In his demeanour 
towards Augustus and Mecenas there are passages of great apparent 
boldness and familiarity, but the skill with which even this appearance is 
turned into the superbest compliment is so painstaking as not to be with- 
out symptoms of fearfulness. Earlier we said that he was intellectually 
aware of a nobler type of conduct than that of retirement. It is clearly 
to be seen in his preference of Aristippus to Diogenes in Epistle 17, 
B. I. :— 


Diocenss : Si pranderet olus patienter, regibus uti 
Nollet Aristippus. 
ARISTIPPUS : Si sciret regibus uti, 
Fastidiret olus qui me notat. 
Lines, 13-165. 


Diocenrs : On herbs could Aristippus patient dine, 
He would not among princes seek to shine. 
Aristippus: If he who censures me could only shine 
*Mong princes, he would loathe on herbs to dine. 


And Horace, after saying that Aristippus could fittingly wear either a 
purple cloak or a humble dress, whichever came first to hand, but that 
Diogenes was comfortable alone in his tatters, adds ;— 


Non cuivis homini contingit adire Corinthum. 
Sedit qui timnit ne non succederet ; % 
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* * ° * Hic onus horret, 

Ut parvis animis, et parvo corpore majus : 

Hie subit, et perfert. Aut virtus nomen inane est, 

Aut decus et pretium recte petit experiens vir. 

Lines, 36-42, 

To get to Corinth is not each man’s lot, 

He sits stock-still who fears no chance he’s got. 

x * * * * * * 
This man a burden awes, and back he shrinks, 

Too big for his poor soul and frame, he thinks ; 

Another will advance, the shoulders bend, 

Lift it, and carry it unto the end. 

Now either virtue is an empty name, 

Or the bold man seeks rightly prize and fame, 


This is healthy enough, but Horace did not practise it. He had dined 
with princes, it is true, but it is all he would have to do with them. He 
who declined the offered secretaryship to the Roman Cesar, and either 
buried himself in a small farm or spent his time in sauntering in Rome, 
is only redeemed from a certain ignobility of selection by the fact that in 
odd hours of industry he wrote these immortal poems. Yet it is this 
indolent, this imperfect man we all so like. 

The systematisation of the wisdom of Horace which we have been 
attempting, every reader will have to complete for himself in perusing 
the writings. The hints of this art of conduct have to be extricated as 
best they can be from a hundred literary exaggerations of wit and 
humour, from a large purposed desultoriness ; for in his graver as in his 
lighter pieces, Horace’s firm abiding resolve was to be read. He takes 
care not to appear any wiser than is consistent with the likelihood of 
that. In his own literature, as in every other, the professed satirist 
grows monotonous—Juvenal does so, in spite of his fire ; the philoso- 
phers, even when they are poets as well, become dull ; Lucretius, noble as 
he is, is not free of it. Horace avoids this by making the joke the chief 
vehicle of his wisdom. His serious teachings are cut up into shreds and 
patches by fun of all kinds. He gets humour out of Mecenas, even out 
of Augustus ; he chaffs nearly all his friends ; he makes fun of himself 
through the mouth of Davus. The same wonderful literary skill which 
we pointed out in the “ Odes ” is shown in the graver compositions. Not 
a few really dramatic scenes are given—fragments of passages that would 
match with the best bits from Plato’s dialogues. He neglects no source 
of interest, not even the coarsest. In Satire 2, B. I., and elsewhere, he 
does not wholly shrink from obscenity. It is evident that it was done 
for the purpose of making himself certainly readable. Some authors 
seem to think the world owes them a perusal, no matter how wise it 
pleases them to be. Horace is for ever coaxing the reader to go a line 
further ; not even for virtue’s sake will he run the risk of being found 
dull for a single moment. It is the only fault his art shows; for with 
some readers he suffers slight momentary miscarriages from this yery 
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reason. They see that he would have liked to maintain seriousness for 
an instant longer, if he had been quite sure of their attention ; and, as 
they feel they could have readily followed him, they are irritated with a 
sense of irreparable loss. 

A modern reader is liable to the illusion of thinking, until he recalls 
himself, that the vital defect of thé graver compositions is their non- 
indication of a sense of sin ;—all in them proceeds on the footing of the 
only reason of virtue being the mere folly of wrong-doing. But though 
men are past this now, having developed the added economy of penitence, 
it would not be reasonable to ask that from Horace. What may rightly 
be urged against him as his great failing is, that he has not in the least 
degree extended the power of attending to serious truth, which is so 
lacking in men, and which every other teacher of any importance has 
favourably stretched a little. It may be said that, by availing himself so 
utterly of the other lighter method throughout, Horace has to some 
extent trivialised our habit in this respect, making it fitful, fragmentary. 
The final effect is this, that in spite of so much wisdom in Horace, it is 
not to be looked for that his writings will make bad men good ; the fullest 
extent of their right influence will be to make men who are turning to 
virtue from other promptings firmer in their inclinations, by showing 
that good sense favours right doing. It is something that in not a few 
places he does effectively bring ridicule to bear against sensual vice, and 
not, as has commonly been the case with wits, against goodness. As to 
the mere opinions themselves, we need not stay to enquire how he came 
by them. Luckily, it is impossible to connect Horace with any school : 
it is so easy to prove that he belonged to them all. Perhaps the readiest 
way of putting it is to say, that, in not a few of his beliefs, he was stoical, 
but that he was nearly always epicurean in his criticism, while in prac- 
tice he was something between the two. Enthusiasts for whom this is 
not exact enough will do well to be at pains to trace how much he owes 
to Plato, how much to Aristotle, to Aristippus, and so on. They will 
find him very wisely indebted to everybody. Much wonderfully close 
observation and shrewd homely wisdom on such topics as diet, health, 
&e., with an urging to sufficient liberality in the enjoyment of your 
degree of wealth, are more specially his own. So is a firm insistance 
upon taking an eager, almost a snatching, hold of any reasonable joys 
that offer. This is the recklessness of the “ Odes” tamed, and turned 
into successful common sense. 

If we had the space, there is much more to be said of Horace. His 
own career, despite his timidity in using his chances, is the most perfect 
fable of a literary life we have. He, the son of a freedman, became 
a friend of the Master of the World, and, still closer, the friend of the 
Emperor’s chief minister, simply for what he personally was and the 
sweet things that he could say. He had been poor; he was moderately 
enriched by gifts; he was contented with what he had. Once he had 
mingled in affairs, had commanded soldiers, had engaged in battle, Then, 
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nearly everything he is connected with, or mentions, is in’ some--way 
among the very best instances of its kind: if it was not-so really; he, by 
the glory of his celebration of it; has made it: appear to be so.°.-There 
may have been other Roman fathers as good as his, but none-has been 
equally praised. The Sabine Farm certainly was not the fairest:spot in 
Italy—men now know of nothing-half as beautiful. Many fountains 
excelled the little one at Bandusia, but, in his lines, its tiny waters flash 
and glitter as do no others in the world. But, taking his facts generally 
as they stand, nobody could imagine fictions that would match with his 
realities. Some of the names he uses have thunder in them, the others 
are full of music ;— Rome, Cesar, Virgil, Cato, Pompey, Cleopatra, 
Mecenas ; among his casual allusions come in such events as the battles 
‘of Philippi and Actium. Other men have to carry off ill subjects by 
their style; his topics are the best in the world, while, in addition; he 
has a style excelling other men’s. 

In him tastes and sympathies, which are usually divided, are both 
present, though with the right favourite inclination. He describes both 
town and country life, and sufficiently praises the latter. It is believed 
he spent as much of his time as he could in the country at his farm. So 
early as Ode 6, B. II., he fixes on a rustic spot for his old age, and in 


Epode 2, he lingers over life in the country with unusual prolixity. In . 


Ode 3, B. II., there is a description of a nearly perfect rural scene. At 
times, in speaking of flowers, he has a feeling such as Englishmen: think 
some way their own; he regrets “the too-short-lived blossoms of the 
pleasant rose.” Poets of even the most modern school can detect that 
he had the right excitement in the presence of Nature: In the very first 
Ode he speaks of his love for the cool grove. In Ode 7, B.1., he says, 
no scenes struck him with such keen delight as those of the lake Albunea, 
the rapid Anio, the Tiburnian groves, and the orchards watered by 
rivulets. Ode 6, B. II., has a passage in which he declares that, if he 
may not spend his old age beside the Tibur, he will seek the river of 
Galesus and the blest towering hills reigned over by Phalantus, a corner 
of the world which smiles in his eyes beyond all others. In Ode 3, 
B. IV., he affirms as distinctly as Wordsworth would have done that the 
poet is made of high estate by the influence of: the streams and of the 
foliage of the groves. For Tyndaris, in Ode 17, B. I., he bewitchingly 
pictures a secluded dell among low Ustica’s vales and polished rocks. 
His highest literary excitements are described by him as taking place in 
lonely caves and groves (see the invocation to Calliope, Ode 4, B. III. ; 
to Bacchus, Ode 25, B. III.; and, again, to Bacchus, Ode 19, B.II.). He 
has the poet’s pathetic passion for loneliness and desolation. In 
Epistle 11, B. I., he tells his friend Bullatius, that at Lebedus, a village 
more deserted than Gabii and Fidene, he could choose to live, forgetting 
his friends and forgotten by them, viewing from the land the turmoil of 
the sea. He is so close an observer of water-scenes, that he knows 
(Ode 31, B. I.) that the Liris is the most silent-of all streams, just as he, 
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in several other places, names Aufidius as the noisiest, and as he says 
his own Digentia is the coolest (Epistle 18, B. I.). In spite of all this, 
no one thinks of him as a country recluse ; he as much gives the impres- 
sion of a town wit. 

There is nowhere else shown such a comprehensiveness of topics. 
At times, he either really takes or else affects as much interest in public 
affairs as a politician ; often in the criticism of private conduct he is as 
rigorously wise as the best of philosophers ; periodically, he is as trivial 
as the lightest man about town ; now-and-again, he is nearly as pious as 
the Methodists of his day. As a consequence of this, the young man 
reads him for his animal spirits, dashed with wantonness; the middle-aged 
does so for his witty criticism ; the old man for his wisdom. His best 
passages are so good that the most sensitively pure must turn to them ; 
he gets the further interest of their pity for his wickedness. His self- 
disclosure is absolutely void of reticence. We know as much about 
Horace as we wish we knew of Shakespeare. We know enough of him ; 
no curiosity is left unsatisfied. If we could be told anything additional 
it would not help us any further. Yet he so manages it, that this exces- 
sive egotism stirs no irritation in anybody. In an artful way he gives to 
himself, on the whole, a rather homely tone and air. It is wonderful and 
lucky, for if he had shown any conceit in the wearing of his honours, there 
are those among us capable of resenting it at the distance of two thousand 
years. But he craftily says the worst of himself, so that there positively 
is no room for detraction. Indeed, he publishes his own defects in such 
a skilful way as to flatter the most defective among us. It cannot be 
quite without satisfaction to some to find that the possessor of these high 
gifts, the winner of this proud fame, had some very commonplace asso- 
ciations. Horace had run away in battle; he was stout; he became 
grey before his time. Those whose eyes are not tender may feel them- 
selves the superiors of Horace on at least that point. 

If the matter be pushed quite home, not a Jittle of Horace’s popularity 
depends upon his own boundless capacity for feeling interest. There is 
scarcely anything but has some kind of attractiveness for him. One of his 
great charms is his ability to praise. Wedo not only mean Cesar, Mece- 
nas, Virgil, but much smaller people. The meanest of his friends had 
compliments fit for emperors. Nor his friends only. His one approach 
to risky boldness is at this point ; he eulogises Cato ; he admires the death 
of Cleopatra. Of course, he has defects ; and if the works had appeared 
for the first time a week ago, it would be worth while to point to these. 
As it is, we are a trifle late. Not to dwell upon the fact that he lacks 
sublimity in the way of sustained flights, not a little of his wit is a mere 
trick of public allusion ; he points his morals with common gossip, bring- 
ing in real names with the easy effectiveness of something not wholly to 
be set off from slander. <A portion of his raillery is antiquated. The scoffs 
at parasites, his satire on will-hunters, the denunciations of misers, do 
not quite fit in now. Some of his jokes must be said to he poor, i.e. 
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that on garlic (Epode 3). The imprecations on Meevius (Epode 10), the 
anonymous lampoon (Epode 4), the railing against Cassius Severus 
(Epode 6), do not rise above the rank of personal abuse. Worse still 
might be said of two or three other of the Epodes—those professing to 
be made upon old women. But Horace’s failures are wonderfully few 
compared with his successes. In this respect he has almost an unfair 
advantage. The minute scale of his work will not show failure largely, 
though it is quite enough to exhibit all his excellences. A man who does 
one thing perfectly so gives the impression of great ability that he has 
the credit of not having failed in what he has not tried. As Horace 
attempted nothing epical, we can never know whether he had an undis- 
covered capacity for stiltedness. 

If we now sum up these reasons of popularity into a positive test, we 
shall find they amount to this, that Horace is the most quotable of 
ancient authors. Owing to the familiarity of his topics, and his realistic 
mode of treating the graver ones, we are actually reminded of Horace by 
our experience twice for almost any other writer once—five times over 
in comparison with many. Then, we can cite Horace at any time. It 
requires no preparation of our own feelings—we need be in no special 
mood. To quote Shelley or Keats—we might almost say Wordsworth— 
asks a little rite of self-exaltation to fit you for the specialness of the 
deed. Horace comes readily to hand without this. The company does 
not matter.’ You scarcely could quote some poets to more than a single 
companion. Horace is ef no sect. There are Byronians, Shelleyans, 
Wordsworthians ; everybody is a Horaceite. Those who quote him do 
so longer in life than they quote others. Certain authors to whom a 
man will fondly refer in his youth cease to be quoted by him very early. 
A great many drop all frequency of mention of Byron long before middle 
age. Some writers do not come much into recollection with a man till 
old age begins to creep on—are hardly brought to mind at all in the 
busy period of life. The older men grow the better most of them like 
parts of Horace ; but then they also liked other parts in youth and in 
middle life. To be admired longest and quoted oftenest necessarily means 
bulkiness of fame. 

Finally, Horace has left upon the world the stamp of an unique per- 
sonality—that of a inan not only avowedly contented with his prosperity, 
but who, in spite of some melancholy, so enjoyed his happiness that he 
believed it to be special. Ode 4, B. III., is the dearest personal appraisc- 
ment the world has had. He says that, when a child, worn out with 
play, he slept in the open air, the wood doves, famous in story, covered 
him with green leaves on the mountain; he adds that, ever since, in 
battle, in voyage, in his pleasures, the muses have held him for their own, 
guarding him from danger. This is mythology, but it betrays a fine 
private sense of his own value to himself. The world, in delighted amaze- 
ment at finding one proud contented man, has accepted the miraculous 
self-estimate. Every man feels the happier when he thinks of Horace, 
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Choughts of av Outsider: International Prejudices. 
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Wuen General Grant delivered an address the other day upon the 
opening of the Exhibition at Philadelphia, we courteously expressed our 
surprise that he had not talked greater nonsense. He indulged in pretty 
good common sense instead of soaring into the regions of bombast upon 
the wings of the American eagle. He even admitted that Americans 
might have something to learn from Europe; and that the inevitable 
struggle with material obstacles had distracted their attention from the 
pursuits more immediately interesting to the intellect and the imagina- 
tion. This, doubtless, was all as it should be. A certain lowering of 
the old tone of patriotic bluster is perceptible just now throughout the 
world. It is curious to notice the great waves of sentiment which 
sweep at intervals across whole nations. Popular fits of depression and 
exultation seem to propagate themselves like the cholera. At one 
period in the life of a people everything seems to be rose-coloured. A 
great chorus of self-satisfaction goes up from the whole civilised world. 
We believe—as people believed at the opening of the French revolution 
—in the perfectibility of mankind; war was about to disappear ; reason 
was then to take the place of blind prejudice ; social wrongs were all to 
he redressed ; man was about to become omnipotent over matter; and 
all human wants to be supplied by the labours of half an hour in every 
day. Then came a change in our anticipations. The dawn was over- 
cast. The old spectres of tyranny, cruelty, and superstition stalked 
abroad ; we learnt anew the old lesson that the cause of our evils lies 
deep in the hearts and heads of mankind ; and that stupid heads cannot 
be cleared nor corrupt hearts purified by any political catastrophe. A 
gloom settled over our spirits, and instead of expecting the millennium, 
we sought for analogies to our position in the periods of decaying empires 
and declining faith. 

The external causes of this revulsion of sentiment are sometimes 
palpable ; sometimes they must be sought for in some obscure morbid 
tendency. They represent the dim forecasts of 


the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come. 


Nobody can fully explain his own moods, and tell why one hour of his own 
life is tinged with a mystic glory and the next wrapped in darkness ; and 
still less can we unravel all the symptoms of widespread social disquiet. 
The race, like the individual, has strange presentiments of coming good 
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or evil, which help perhaps to fulfil themselves. Just now, it may be 
said, the spiritual barometer is low. We are tormented by a vague 
unrest. The enigmas of life torment us more than usual ; and we know 
not whether our constitutional twinges forbode a coming attack or are 
Cestined to pass away like a bad dream. Men are not disposed either in 
England or America to indulge in that extravagant exhilaration which 
greeted the first great show a quarter of a century ago ; an exhilaration 
which, seen by the light of later history, looks almost like a judicial in- 
fatuation. Grave men in all seriousness declared that the opening of a 
large bazaar was equivalent to the proclamation of a gospel of peace, 
We cannot think of such utterances without a cynical smile. We are 
looking rather at the seamy side of things; we ask whether the old 
order has vitality enough to throw off its maladies, and whether the new 
order promised by the sanguine is anything but a skilful pretext for an 
attack upon the very bases of society. In such a mood, the pleasant old 
confident formule are out of place. We are tired of calculating the 
number of miles of railway and yards of cotton turned out of factories 
and looms; and we cannot speak of the boundless stores of mineral 
wealth in the American continent without thinking of some mining enter- 
prises which have redistributed rather than augmented the aggregate 
wealth of mankind. Instead of purple and fine raiment we are disposed 
to fancy that sackcloth and ashes might be the most appropriate fashion 
of the day. 

Why, indeed, should we not return to the good old custom of days 
of fasting and humiliation? The practice may have been wholesome in 
the main, when it did not mean that every man was lamenting his 
neighbour’s sins. A Liberal would humble himself with great com- 
placency for the shortcomings of a conservative ministry ; and the Con- 
servative would groan over the long arrears of mischief bequeathed by the 
supremacy of his antagonists. But if for once we could make up our 
minds to apply the lash to our own backs heartily and sincerely, some 
good might be done. The press sometimes affects to discharge the duty ; 
but the affectation is not very successful. When its lamentations get 
beyond mere party squabbling, they are apt to ring hollow. Even the 
platitudes about modern luxury and over-excitement—the most popular 
text of the would-be satirist—do not seem to imply sincere indignation 
so much as a thinly disguised satisfaction in dwelling upon the vicious 
splendours described. When a man really quarrels with the world and 
strikes with all his force at its vulnerable points, he soon finds as of old 
that the world takes him fora madman. We are melancholy just now ; 
but we have not got so far as to admit that our sins are of a deep dye. 

Englishmen indeed boast themselves to be grumblers by profession. 
We confess, it is said, and even exaggerate our own shortcomings. Surely 
of all our national boasts this is about the emptiest. I have known a 
sincerely religious person rather confounded by the discovery that some- 
body had taken in downright earnest his confession that he was a miser- 
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able sinner, He was forced to explain with some awkwardness that 
though, on proper-occasions, he admitted the utter vileness of his heart, 
yet, as a matter of fact, he was not more in the habit of breaking the 
Ten Commandments than his most respectable neighbours. The admis- 
sion that they do things better in France means just as much or as little 
as this confession of the ordinary Pharisee. Nations differ widely in 
their mode of expressing their self-satisfaction, but hardly in the degree 
of complacency. A German, perhaps, is the most priggish in his con- 
sciousness of merit. He expounds his theory of world-history with the 
airs of a professor, and lays down his superiority to all mankind as the 
latest discovery of scientific thought. French vanity is the most childlike 
and therefore at once the least offensive and the most extravagant. 
American brag is often the noisiest ; but it has a certain frankness which 
is not without its attraction. If you meet an English and an American 
snob together in a picture gallery, they may be equally indifferent to the 
fine arts; bat the American will frankly confess that he never heard of 
Raphael before, and dislikes what he now sees ; whereas your true Briton 
puts on a sheepish affectation of good taste and hopes that you wil] mis- 
take his stupidity for pride. If English patriotism is not pedantic, nor 
vain, nor bombastic, it has a tinge of sulkiness beneath its apparent self- 
depreciation which is almost -peculiar to itself, and can therefore be 
more offensively vulgar than that of any other race. 

There is, however, little to choose in reality between the varying 
manifestations of the feeling. -A profound conviction that everyone is 
a barbarian who does not wear clothes of our pattern is common to all 
mankind. ‘Whether it takes this or that colouring, whether it is frank 
or reserved, directly or indirectly boastful, is a secondary consideration. 
And, moreover, the reason is obvious enough ; namely, that the convic- 
tion does not, properly speaking, represent any intellectual conviction 
whatever, but is simply the reverse side of the universal instinct of self- 
satisfaction. _When Johnson said, “ foreigners are fools,” he expressed a 
belief as universal as the belief that two and two make four, Like that 
valuable proposition, it may be regarded as really an identical proposi- 
tion... If means simply, foreigners are foreigners. A man is a foreigner 
‘in.so far as he differs in some degree from my ways of thinking ; thatis, 
as I think that he thinks wrong ; but thinking wrong is the mark of folly : 
therefore, I think that he is a fool. No mathematical demonstration 
can be more practically convincing, though, from the point of view of 
universal reason, it may be possible to detect some error in the chain of 
reasoning. 

So long as we remain in generalities, most people will admit that 
there is an ugly side to all patriotism. Patriotism is one of the great 
virtues, and the mainspring of the noblest human actions; but a 
monstrous brood of mean and ugly prejudices shelters itself under this 
venerable name. The people of whom we are most ashamed naturally 
brag the most of our acquaintance ; and, on the same principle, the least 
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admirable of Britons are apt to flaunt the silliest British prejudices most 
annoyingly in the eyes of the civilised world. We often have to blush 
for the pride of our countrymen. If, however, we were to try to go a 
step farther and to settle which Britons are offensive and which British 
prejudices are silly, we should no longer meet with the same agreement. 
Some people, for example, would begin by condemning all our military 
self-glorification from the days of Crécy and Agincourt down to the 
Balaclava charge. At the outside, a battle should be remembered as 
long as we love to pay pensions to those who took part in it. But this 
doctrine is a little premature. 

There is another question more relevant at the present moment, 
which will bear a few words—would that they could be the last ever 
devoted to it! Englishmen and Americans have had various uncom- 
fortable relations and seem to be endowed with special power for irritat- 
ing each other’s vanity. The Americans, as we fancy, act like the per- 
verse sailor who excited the boatswain’s wrath. ‘A plague on thee!” 
exclaimed that official as he flourished the eat, “ wherever I hit thee there 
is no pleasing thee!” We have laid on the lash in every possible way : 
sometimes it comes down with a stinging satire; sometimes with a lofty 
moral reproof ; and sometimes with profound political reasoning. Then, 
to make things pleasant, we rub in a good unctuous compound of flattery 
and philanthropy, and to our surprise and disgust our attentions are 
scornfully rejected. If we condemn, we are prejudiced ; if we praise, 
we are silly flatterers ; if we. speak calmly, we are treating our cousins 
like children ; if warmly, like rivals; if we say nothing, we show a 
brutal indifference to their claims ; if we say anything, we show our pro- 
found ignorance at every word. Weare like people examining some queer 
chemical compound, which, for anything they can say, will explode if it 
is touched, or heated, or chilled, or rubbed, or taken up, or set down, or 
let alone. Weonly know that our words are pretty sure to be taken the 
wrong way and our silence to be misinterpreted. That the fault is not en- 
tirely our own may be guessed from the remarks of intelligent Americans ; 
but there may be some force also in their statement that we have spoken 
of their countrymen in every way but one, namely, as ordinary human 
beings with much the same faults and virtues as ourselves. If we could 
manage to hit off the mean between the patronising and the sycophantic 
attitude, we should perhaps succeed better. But it is not surprising that 
the failure of many attempts to make ourselves pleasant, and our signal 
success in attempts of the reverse kind, have produced a certain nervous- 
ness in our mutual relations. 

After all, matters have improved. Americans have become more 
independent and less sensitive; and Englishmen perhaps have outlived 
some foolish prejudices. Let us reflect for a moment how a further ad- 
vance of good feeling may be secured. A century of separation should 
have taught us to accept our mutual relations with a good grace. Why 
do, or why did, Americans and Englishmen dislike each other? One 
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fact is plain. It was not because they knew anything of each other. 
If so, the question occurs whether it can be accurately said that they 
did in fact dislike each cther. Each nation disliked a certain imaginary 
entity which it chose to label with the name of its antagonist, but which 
had of necessity the vaguest possible relation to realities. Suppose, to 
imagine an impossible case, that Guy Faux was still alive and living in 
some English village; suppose further that he was in reality one of 
those highly respectable and immaculate personages who have been 
made scapegoats by historians to be rehabilitated in later days ; suppose 
that, so far from wishing to blow up the king and the parliament, the true 
Guy Faux was really a devout Protestant, who occupied the vault for 
legitimate purposes of business, and that all the rest of the story was a 
lie contrived by politicans ;— if, then, the genuine Faux, being now some 
300 years ago, should walk abroad on November 5, and see a hideous 
image of himself paraded, with a turnip for a head, an old pipe in its 
mouth, and old rags on its back, and then assist at the conflagration of 
the said image amidst a discharge of crackers, general exultation, and 
vows to remember for ever something that never happened, and in regard 
of which the performers had no conceivable means of judging whether 
it happened or not—would the respectable Faux be justified in saying 
that he was hated, or in resenting the hatred? He might be excusably 
annoyed at the reflection that his Christian name had been converted 
into a new term of abuse, and regret the fallibility of mankind ; but, if 
he was of a logical turn, he would console himself by thinking that the 
true object of popular contempt was a mere figment, accidentally con- 
nected with his name, and he would admit that the rioters were not 
responsible for the illusion which they had no means of testing. He 
would have no more cause for wrath or for a sense of martyrdom than 
if one of his old hats had fallen into the hands of a tribe of savages and 
been converted by them into a fetish, which might be accidentally wor- 
shipped or regarded as a symbol of diabolical power. 

Now the ideal John Bull or Brother Jonathan is to the real English- 
man or American what the factitious dummy is to our supposed Guy 
Faux. He is made up of vague scraps and tatters which have somehow 
floated across the Atlantic. The steeple-crowned hat of Guy Faux is, 
perhaps, a traditional portrait of the genuine original ; and so the top- 
boots and knee-breeches of John Bull, and the lantern-jaws and bowie- 
knife of Jonathan, as they figure in our conventional caricatures, have no 
doubt a foundation in fact. But what is the substance clothed in this 
external form? In the case of Guy, it may be supposed, if we are chari- 
table, that the ceremonial partly reflects a horror of dark conspiracy, 
which is a respectable if not a virtuous sentiment; or a love of Protes- 
tantism, with which we may or may not sympathise, but which is at 
least not intrinsically a vicious sentiment; and whatever the ostensible 
pretext, the chief constituent of the popular emotion is clearly a love of’ 
noise. What are the analogous elements in the absurd fetish which we 
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call by the name of a nation? He is made up partly of vague anti- 
pathy—the dislike of a fat man for a thin, or of the man who shaves 
his chin instead of the upper lip for the man who shaves on the inverse 
principle ; partly, again, of the pure spirit of combativeness—a very 
excellent ingredient in national character, though sometimes developed in 
excess ; but chiefly, of course, of what we call patriotic feeling. To an 
American, John Bull represents simply the outside world ; England being 
the only country with which he has sensibly come in contact. England 
meant little more than not America; and the hatred of England was 
merely the shadow cast by his own self-esteem. The English sentiment 
is, of course, a little more complex. We have been knocked about enough 
in the world to distinguish between foreigners and foreigners; and the 
American dummy might be chiefly the reflection of that most sensitive 
part of national feeling which was bound up with pride in the British 
Empire. It is not simply dislike to the non-English world, but dis- 
like to that part of it which had most humiliated England. That is to 
say, it is the reverse side of the vague but keen sentiment produced 
by a consciousness of our colonial greatness. To hate the foreign nation 
is, therefore, at bottom to think with complacency of ourselves. The 
feeling is of course natural. Not long ago I heard some farm-labourers 
chanting an old song which ended by a vigorous defiance hurled at 
“the Pope and the King of Spain.” How the poor King of Spain came 
in for this denunciation I know not. Perhaps it was a tradition from 
the times of the Armada, or possibly from the more recent excitement 
in the days of Walpole. Anyhow it was highly probable that the singers 
did not know whether Spain was nearer to England or Australia, whether 
Spaniards talked Hebrew or Japanese, or worshipped Mumbo-jumbo or 
the Virgin Mary. They would doubtless have cheered the monarch 
whom they denounced if he had presented himself in flesh and blood. But, 
in any case, their hatred of Spaniards might just as well have been called 
hatred of the Chinese or love of ourselves. It implied no sort of opinion 
about the real Spain, bad or good. The ordinary English judgment of 
Americans is not much more valuable. In the lower classes it means a 
vague impression that America is the land of promise for labourers; in 
the higher a vague impression that America is a bad place for people of 
artistic tendencies or conservative politics. But in any case it would he 
ludicrous to consider it as a serious judgment formed upon sufficient 
evidence. 

If, indeed, we consider for a moment what it implies to make any 
decently satisfactory judgment of thirty or forty millions of human 
beings ; how difficult it is for the imagination to realise different condi- 
tions of country and climate and social development ; what ludicrous 
mistakes are committed by the most acute and impartial foreign travel- 
lers ; how little we know even of our own country ; how little an ordi- 
nary cockney, for example, knows of the farm-labourer or of the factory 
hand ; how little he knows even of nine-tenths of his fellow-townsmen in 
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this wilderness of brick and mortar; what miscalculations are made 
even by statesmen whose business in life is to understand their fellows as 
to the real currents of national sentiment on the most‘important matters ; 
how hopelessly different are the estimates formed by intelligent persons as 
to the religion, the morality, the cultivation of classes with whom they 
are in daily contact; how confidently one man will decide, say, that 
intoxication is visibly increasing and another that it is diminishing ;—we 
may form some estimate of the utter inadequacy of nine-tenths of our 
hasty verdicts about nations. We could easily mention writers of great 
ability who have studied English literature and English characteristics for 
years, and yet make errors in every page palpable to the most ordinary 
Englishmen. Our judgment of our neighbours is very unlikely to be as 
near the mark as (say) M. Taine’s judgment of us. And yet what 
Englishman thinks that he can really learn from M. Taine? We think 
ourselves entitled, indeed, to form opinions by a very expeditious process. 
Most people reason by particular instances. An American ruffian plots 
the destruction of a ship, or a Frenchman cuts half-a-dozen throats, and 
we assume that they represent typical instances of national development. 
An international antipathy means a healthy instinct combined with a 
logical fallacy. The instinct flourishes in proportion as a nation is con- 
tented and happy. It is developed when the sentiments of which all the 
bonds of society are ultimately composed are in a thoroughly healthy state ; 
its decay would mean the approach of revolution or national dissolution. 
Its vigour means that the social order is moulded upon the strongest popu- 
lar convictions. But this most desirable passion gives strength incidentally 
to a mass of silly prejudices. It encourages us to hate or despise people 
of whom we know nothing but the name and the fact that they differ from 
ourselves. Weshould be ashamed in any matter of daily life to frame any 
opinion upon grounds se slight as those which determine our judgment 
of a foreign nation. Those grounds are vague traditions, trifling ob- 
servations of the external peculiarities of an infinitesimal fraction of 
the phenomena in question, or hasty surmises of incompetent judges 
passed through a dozen intermediate stages. But when a proposition 
falls in with a vigorous instinct, it acquires a strength utterly dispropor- 
tionate to its logical value, and may produce serious mischief. 

Does it really produce such mischief? Are these groundless preju- 
dices really more than a harmless amusement? The mutual dislike 
of Americans and Englishmen has been lamented, but has it done much 
harm? So far as it has in fact envenomed diplomatic quarrels it has, of 
course, been objectionable. Itmay have made the preservation of peace 
more difficult, or produced discreditable diplomacy. Of that I can here 
say nothing; but there is an allowance or two to be made before we can 
judge rightly. Nothing, in the first place, is so transitory as a sentiment 
of this kind. Nations behave to each other like a pair of fickle lovers. 
They kiss one day, and curse the next. When the Northern States 
were angry with us during the war, some of their papers vowed eternal 
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vengeance. The eternity has not lasted for ten years. The vows were 
pretty well forgotten before the ink was dry ; and the same writers are as 
ready to talk the regular series of “ Anglo-Saxon” platitudes. The reason 
is, doubtless, that the antipathy lies on the surface of men’s minds, and, 


_owing nothing to logic, may disappear without logic. Washington told 


his countrymen very sensibly in his last message that the national policy 
could not be determined by sentimental considerations. It is a cardinal 
virtue in a nation to guide itself by an exclusive regard to its own interest 
short of absolute injury to others. The French Government did not help: 
the American patriots because it loved them, but because it thought that 
it could strike at its great rival with their help. Therefore the French 
had no real claims upon American gratitude. Sympathy or antipathy 
between two races does not bring them into alliance or collision, but is. 
caused by their collision or alliance. Frenchmen and Germans hate each 
other because they have been opposed ; they have been opposed by force 
of geography and by tangible religious or political considerations. The 
hatred is merely the heat developed by the friction of two neighbouring 
powers. We hated the French as long as we were in the habit of fight- 
ing them. Since we have fortunately been at peace for two generations, 
the hatred has died out, and the desire to avenge Waterloo, which some 
people thought so dangerous, has calmly gone to sleep. 

Men are foolish enough and wicked enough in all conscience. But, 
foolish and wicked as they may be, they are not generally so bad as to 
cut each other’s throats simply because they dislike each other. Some 
mistaken view of very solid interests generally brings them into hostile 
contact, and then the hatred developes itself, and may sometimes pass 
itself off as the pretext. But the more we look at the history of past 
wars, the less force we shall be inclined to attribute to this superficial 
feeling, however ugly it may look and however awkward may be the 
complications which it sometimes introduces. Desire of wealth or of 
power, religious or political propagandism have caused innumerable wars, 
but when has a war been caused by antipathy 4 

Doubtless, it does not follow that the evil is a trifling one. A better 
mutual understanding would be an important step towards many sood 
things. It would facilitate the disappearance of the countless fallacies 
arising from our narrow views of national greatness and our inclination 
to believe that the gain of one people must be the loss of another. It. 
would, therefore, be desirable, if it were possible, to bring reason to bear 
upon some of the fallacies involved. What, for example, do we wean 
when we speak of the faults of rival people? Do we mean that the 
average American, or a Frenchman, is made of intrinsically worse 
materials than ourselves—that he belongs to a distinctly lower type of 
the race? Surely not, for then we should not hate him in any sense. 
Nobody despises a child because it cannot talk, or a woman because she has. 
not the muscular strength of a man. We seldom hate a negro ; and that 
is just because we sincerely hold him to belong to a lower order of 
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development. We don’t hate a monkey for his want of a moral sense. 
Many people have, it is true, a certain prejudice against the monkeys, 
just in so far as they seem to be caricatures of men. Wecan pardon the 
ill behaviour of a pig, because he clearly belongs to a different genus from 
our own; but we are more or less offended when a beast of semi-human 
appearance behaves himself after a fashion totally inconsistent with 
human dignity. That is, our antipathies become strong just in propor- 
tion as we recognise the essential similarity of the offender to ourselves. 
We should feel the absurdity of hating an insect because it had six legs ; 
but we should be disgusted by a creature, otherwise like ourselves, which 
so far diverged from the common style. 

Thus, antipathy is avowedly based upon an admission of similarity. 
It is not proportioned to the difference between ourselves and its object ; 
but to the superficial difference, combined with underlying identity. We 
are startled by a kind of logical contradiction. Different conclusions 
seem to follow from the same premisses. This man is just like me, yet 
he acts differently from me. That is the very cause and justification of 
my offence. To be reasonable, then, we must take account of the im- 
plied resemblance as much as of the observed difference. If we really 
thought that Americans had an inferior nature to our own, we should 
not blame them, but nature; or rather, we should regard them as an odd 
phenomenon, not as a standing insult. The very ground of our dislike is 
that they are about as good as ourselves. 

The French, the Germans, and the other European races differ from 
our own. Nobody will dare to say that any one of these races is in- 
trinsically inferior to its neighbours. Each has its own special aptitudes 
and deficiencies : but even in the height of national vanity, we don’t ex- 
plicitly hold that an Englishman differs from a Frenchman simply as a 
superior from an inferior. Americans, again, are descended—the majority 
within a generation or two—from the European races. Any differences 
which may appear must therefore be due, not to a radical difference of 
nature, but to circumstances of climate, social condition, religious per- 
suasion, and soon. We may regard the whole nation, therefore, as the 
embodiment of a vast and most interesting experiment. We may trace 
back their characteristics to the circumstances which gave them birth. We 
have planted offshoots from our own stem in a new and vast territory 
within historical times. We have poured out these enormous masses of 
population of our own blood, or of blood closely allied to ours. The 
existing order of the United States represents the effect of the resulting 
processes, carried on under conditions all of which are tolerably ascertain- 
able. There cannot be a more interesting field of enquiry ; and the philo- 
sophical remarks of such a man as De Tocqueville, for example, are of 
the highest possible interest. Even De Tocqueville made many blunders, 
as a foreigner was certain to do; but his conclusions, though they may 
apply as much to France as to America, marked a distinct stage in 
political speculation, and indicate the true spirit of the enquirer. He 
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began by admitting that American. flesh and blood was like his own. 
Unluckily, very few writers have shown De Tocqueville’s impartiality 
or acuteness. They have tried to justify their prejudices, good or bad, 
instead of trying to form their judgments; and it is here that 
Americans have some ground of complaint. If it should be proved that 
this vast operation in national chemistry has had an unfortunate result, 
we might be justified in disliking the race. If, for example, the 
Americans turned out to be rogues, the plea that their roguery was the 
result of natural causes would not be valid against our antipathy. I 
have a strong prejudice against the late Mr. Palmer, though I may hold 
that Palmer’s wickedness was caused by temptations acting upon 
hereditary predispositions. Metaphysicians may settle the free-will 
question as they please ; however they settle it, hatred of evil propensi- 
ties will be as natural and rightful as before. If we suppose—purely for 
the sake of argument—that Americans are greater cheats than Europeans, 
I should take the liberty of disliking Americans in consequence, though 
it might be proved by the most invincible logic that their knavery was 
the inevitable result of their democracy, and that again of their social 
condition, and that of the conditions of their growth. Trace back the 
chain of cause and effect as far as you please, and a knave remains a 
knave, and ought to be a hateful person to the end of the chapter. 
Scientific observation may to some extent unravel the causes of moral 
deformity, and thereby teach us very useful lessons, but it certainly 
should not diminish our disgust at such deformity. 

The fact, however, that American vices, whatever they may be, are 
thus traceable to assignable causes suggests some cautions, though it would 
not justify indifference. The first is that on which I have already 
insisted—namely, the utter futility of 999 judgments out of 1,000. To 
say deliberately that the moral standard of a nation is distinctly lower or 
higher than that of its neighbours requires an amount of careful observa- 
tion and candid reasoning which hardly anybody can give. It is said, 
for example, that American politicians are more corrupt than our own. 
What is the legitimate inference, supposing the fact to be proved? One 
man is content to infer that Americans generally have a low standard of 
honour. Another explains it as a general incident of Democracy. A 
third excuses it by the universal excuse—which indeed asserts an un- 
deniable fact—that America is a new country. A fourth sets it down to 
the unprecedented emigration of ignorant foreigners. A Roman Catholic, 
perhaps, traces it to the demoralising influences of Protestantism. A 
Protestant retorts that it is due to the influence of priests upon an 
ignorant population. A profound philosopher shows his ingenuity by 
connecting it somehow with the influence of climate. A radical thinks 
that it is part of the legacy left by slavery. A constitution-monger con- 
siders it to be clearly produced by the absence of a system for represent- 
ing minorities. A sound English constitutionalist remarks upon the 
want of a House of Lords. An educational reformer thinks that the 
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school system is defective. A believer in race puts it down to Celtic or 
Teutonic tendencies. A lover of the past says it is caused by the growth 
of luxury. A “nihilist” says that it is owing to the growth of central- 
isation. An historian says that we were once equally corrupt in England, 
and regards the disease as a kind of measles incident to all races in 
certain stages of development. Each of these and a dozen other causes 
may have something to do with the phenomenon. I only observe that 
to consider any one of them fully involves a whole series of complicated 
observations, and to allow to each its due share would be the work of 
a philosophic lifetime. The connection, for example, between the stan- 
dard of honour accepted in private life and that recognised in poli- 
tical life suggests innumerable curious questions, upon which volumes 
might be written. In some cases, the morality of a nation is very high 
in particular directions—as, for example, in regard to domestic virtues— 
whilst it is very low in regard to politics ; whilst the reverse is constantly 
illustrated. One nation, like one man, is more given to drink than its 
neighbours, or more given to one particular form of drinking, and at the 
same time less inclined to crimes of violence or to offences against 
property. To sum up all the lines of enquiry which converge upon such 
problems is a task of the utmost nicety, for which, perhaps, nobody is 
fully competent. It implies a combination of the imagination which can 
see through the eyes of a strange race, with the power of accumulating 
knowledge which can swallow whole libraries of statistics, and the power 
of reasoning which can digest them. 

When, therefore, a hasty traveller brings out his pat explanation, 
ascribes the evil to the influence which he happens to dislike, and then 
ascribes the influence to a natural defect in the character of the people, 
and further, infers that we ought to hate them instead of pitying, he is 
guilty of a whole series of doubtful assumptions. So far from seeing this, 
he probably gives himself the airs of a philosopher, and henceforward 
takes his little theory for granted, as though it were a proposition in 
Euclid. The true moral is surely different. We should blame any vices 
and praise any virtues proved to exist as heartily as if they were our 
own. We should sympathise with efforts to reform and denounce the 
fallacies by which errors are defended. On all such matters we should 
speak without fear or favour. We are on safe ground, and may treat 
with contempt any resentment that we may excite. Unluckily, this is 
just the course which we generally decline. Either we make a show of 
shutting our eyes to evils, and are despised as insincere sycophants; or 
we proceed to make hasty inferences as to causes which are as obscure 
as the consequences are palpable. Bribery and corruption are abominable— 
that is an undeniable truth. A or B is convicted of corruption ; that is 
often equally clear, and so is the inference that A or B ought to be 
punished. It is another and quite a different thing to assume that the 
forty millions of men represented by A or B must all share his faults, 
and are therefore corrupt hy nature or perverted by that particular 
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influence on’which we happen to pitch as most offensive to our own tastes. 
It is by this error in logic and feeling that we give legitimate ground for 
complaint, and manage to oscillate dexterously between administering 
unworthy flattery and unprovable imputations. 

This or that, we may most properly say, is bad. As to its causes, we 

can only form some general conjectures, entitled to more or less respect, 
but always requiring to be carefully tested by experience. Most of us 
have no right to any opinion whatever. Our rash conjectures about 
Americans have often little more claims to respect than a schoolboy’s 
fancies about the ancient Trojans. They are founded upon evidence, so 
far as they have any connection with evidence at all, which is ludicrously 
insufficient to justify any distinct conclusion, favourable or the reverse. 
Conversely, we have no right to be angry when people form utterly 
absurd opinions about ourselves. They do not really hate us, but a fig- 
ment which happens to be called by our name. Their error is not in 
judging wrongly, but in judging at all; but that offence is so universal 
that it does not deserve to be condemned severely. So long as we take 
advantage of the liberty common to all men of forming opinions without 
knowledge of the facts, we must not be angry if other people use the same 
privilege, and fall into similar blunders. 

The argument, it may be replied, would justify a mischievous scep- 
ticism. Are we toadmit that no judgment can be formed about national 
character? Are we to assume that all nations, or all civilised nations, 
are equally good? And are we therefore to love our neighbours as well as 
ourselves, and to regard patriotism as a vice instead of a virtue? None 
of these terrible conclusions really follow; but some things follow 
which we do not admit so willingly as we ought, because we find it hard to 
resign pretensions to supernatural sagacity. Judgments can be formed 
about national character, and certain conclusions established which are 
of the highest value in political and historical reasoning. We can assign 
with great confidence certain distinctions between the great varieties of 
the human race. We can define with some accuracy the peculiar 
qualities of temperament which separate the Teuton from the Celt, 
and the Englishman from the American. But what few people can do 
with any show of reason, and probably no one can do with any approach 
to certainty, is to effect a sound analysis of national character, to decide 
upon the intensity as well as the general tendency of the various consti- 
tuent impulses, and then to determine tlie resultant value of the 
amazingly complex forces which result when these elements are brought 
together to form the whole which we call a nation. A few acute 
critics or political reasoners can say pretty accurately in what 
directions French modes of thought and action diverge from English, 
and can infer which is best on a given occasion. Even such men will 
be the first to confess their utter inability to say which type is on the 
whole the best. But as the overwhelming majority of the race are 
utterly incapable of taking the first steps in this difficult process ; as their 
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hasty conclusions are not even based indirectly upon rational judgment, 
but reflect a number of utterly irrational prejudices, it may perhaps be 
said that modesty in expressing their opinions is distinctly desirable. 
Nor, again, need we assume that all nations, and still less the institutions 
of all nations, are equally good. To learn in what respects and why one 
is better than another is precisely the great problem of the philosophical 
observer. We should be foolish indeed not to take warning by the break- 
down of some constitutions or be encouraged by the success of others. A 
national calamity should be a warning to others besides the persons 
directly affected. The objectionable practice in this case is the common 
tendency of jumping at the conclusions which flatter our preconceived 
prejudices. The action which takes place is so complex that every party 
has some excuse for attributing all the evils which arise to its own pet 
object of detestation. If you had all believed in my creed, we exclaim, 
this would not have happened ; and the retort is easy—neither would it 
have happened if we had all disbelieved. Both remarks may be right. 
When two parties are struggling, many evils happen which would not 
occur if either had converted its antagonist ; but that does not show 
which conversion is desirable. Nothing is easier than to devise taunts 
to vex your opponents from any historical incident that ever happened. 
You have only to read it by the light of your own theories. The true 
reason is that the extreme intricacy of all such problems makes all 
inferences precarious. Whether the ultramontanes or the unbelievers, 
the absolutists or the democrats, are most to blame is a question which 
may be ultimately decided by experience, but can only be confused by 
these hasty snatches at an immediate conclusion. The great mass may 
be content with observing frequent illustrations of the great truth that 
moral enormities bring round their punishment in time. The old maxims 
that honesty is the best policy, and oppression an evil both to tyrant 
and slave, are worth hearing afresh because incessantly forgotten. When, 
not content with those simple truths, we try to pronounce specific 
verdicts upon the conduct of people of whose motives, designs, characters, 
and difficulties we know next to nothing, we are apt to make disgraceful 
blunders and indirectly to flatter our own faults. The chief use of these 
national prejudices is to blind ourselves to the reflection that, if we had 
been in the same position, we should probably have done the same thing. 
The epithet “French” or “ American” is easily made to account for every- 
thing, and flatters us into the generally erroneous assumption that we are 
not as those Publicans. 

Is not this to preach a futile cosmopolitanism? We are proud of 
our English descent, and we won’t admit that our pride can be wrong, 
for it is that pride which has made us do things to be proud of. But 
how can we be proud if we don’t hold that we are better than our neigh- 
bours? This is, no doubt, the final difficulty which perplexes us, and yet 
the answer seems to be very simple. A man, for example, may respect 
himself without holding that he is of more value than his neighbours. 
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He may take an honest pride in doing his duty and exerting his talents 
without holding that he ought to be Prime Minister, or that he is the 
intellectual equal of Shakespeare and Newton. Or, to come nearer to 
the point, a man may love his wife and children; he may be ready to 
fight for them to the death, to work himself to the bone, to prefer their 
society to that of the best people in the land, and may yet be quite ready 
to admit that they are not.far removed from the average standard. 
Undoubtedly it is difficult to keep our affections from prejudicing our 
reason ; to judge things by their intrinsic value, and yet to value them in 
practice by their importance to ourselves; and, in short, to refrain from 
declaring our own favourite geese to be swans. But that is just one of 
the lessons which we all have to learn in our private relations, on peril of 
bitter disappointment to ourselves and serious injury to those we love. A 
man who is capable of learning by experience finds outthat the face of one 
whom he loves need not be the most beautiful in the world in order to 
be the most delightful to his eyes; and that he may admit that the 
maternal instinct which proportions affection to the weakness of its object 
instead of to its abstract merit is so far from being irrational that it 
represents the great condition of domestic happiness. The paradox of 
patriotism is precisely the same. A man may hold that Frenchmen or 
Americans are every whit as good as Englishmen in all essentials ; that 
virtue and wisdom are fortunately not confined by the four seas or the 
horizon visible from his parish steeple ; and he may yet be as ready as his 
neighbours to die for his country, to do his best to carry the English flag 
to the North Pole or Timbuctoo, or to give his whole strength to remedy 
the many evils which threaten our social welfare. In this sense, indeed, 
the worse his country may be, the greater its demands upon him; and 
the more convinced he is that it is behind its neighbours, the greater 
should be his efforts to bring it up to their level. 

The whole difficulty, in fact, lies in this persistent assumption that 
because I love a country or a person I must logically hold it to be the 
best of all countries or persons. That is the temptation, not the legitimate 
inference. My country is or ought to be dear to me, because I am tied 
down to it by a thousand bonds of birth, connection, and tradition ; be- 
cause it is that part of the world in which I can labour to most purpose ; 
because my affections are governed by all kinds of associations which 
have no connection whatever with my intellectual estimate of its value. 
But this is just what people in general refuse to see. They insist upon my 
drawing an illogical inference. If Iam forced to admit by evidence that 
another race is in any respect better than my own, they declare that I 
am unpatriotic. They do not condescend to enquire whether my recogni- 
tion of that fault leads me to love my country less. That is taken for 
granted ; and therefore the test of patriotism is taken to be my persua- 
sion of the truth of certain conclusions about matters of which, in ninety- 
nine cases out of one hundred, I am an utterly incompetent judge. It 
is sought to make patriotism rational by insisting that my emotions 
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shall have a logical basis which may or may not exist. The only result 
is that I make a factitious basis by inventing the proposition which gra- 
tifies my vicarious vanity, and then assuming that it is the cause instead 
of the effect of the vanity. 

I must, for my part, decline to stake my patriotism upon any such 
test whatever. Something may prove to-morrow morning that another 
nation is better than mine, and then I must either believe a lie or cease 
to be patriotic. I claim the right, on the contrary, of expressing such 
opinions as I can form, with absolute freedom, and without admitting any 
inference as to my sentiment. I believe that Englishmen are in many and 
important respects at the rear instead of being in the van of civilised 
races. As a mere matter of taste I generally prefer the society of intel- 
ligent Americans, because they are not hidebound by British prejudice. 
I never go to Paris or travel in Germany or Italy without being impressed 
by the great superiority of foreigners in many respects, intellectually, ar- 
tistically, and socially. But, for all that, I may be just as patriotic as 
the Briton who makes his first trip to the Continent when he is already 
soaked to the core with native prejudices, and swears that all foreigners 
are filthy barbarians because he does not find soap by his basin in the 
first hotel. Why not? A man may love his children better than all the 
world, and yet know that they are short, ugly, stupid, and far from being 
models of all the Christian virtues. 

And, therefore, I shall be perfectly happy on the next 4th of July. 
I shall admit most cheerfully that we made a dreadful mess of things a 
century ago, and that we shall probably make other messes for centuries 
to come. I shall admit that the United States have a larger territory 
than the Bitish islands; that they have more coal and iron, and bigger 
rivers, mountains and prairies; nay, I would admit, if it were proved, 
that their system of government is in some ways better than ours, that 
they have better schools, less intoxication, and a greater diffusion of 
general intelligence. On all these points, and many others, I am per- 
fectly open to conviction. Only I shall look with extreme suspicion 
upon any attempts to sum up the merits of their national character, and 
proclaim, as examiners do after a competition, that England deserves 
only ninety-nine marks whilst America has earned one hunded, or vice 
versa. I have a strong conviction that in such matters our confidence 
generally increases in proportion to our ignorance; and that the chief 
result of expressing it is to set up an irritation mischievous as far as it 
goes, though luckily it does not go so far as we think. And meanwhile 
I shall be quite content to be in ignorance about most of these prob- 
lems, which nobody has yet solved, and shall, with Johnson and Savage, 
“stick by my country” so long as it does not insist upon my telling 
lies or doing dirty actions on its behalf. 








a Ladvn’s Visit to the erzeqovinian Insurgents. 


RAGUSA. 


Ir is difficult to imagine, when walking down the Corso of Ragusa, that 
one is on the Dalmatian coast, and in an Austrian town. The old Loggia, 
the Market-place, the Fountain, all recall various Italian cities one has 
seen. 

Its position on the Adriatic, surrounded by olive-clad hills, suggests 
Amalfi; its terraces of red-roofed houses are like Pistoja; while 
the architectural features of the principal buildings betray the influence 
of Venice. But, like her sisters across the Adriatic, Ragusa is only the 
shadow of her former self. Looking at her deserted palaces and grass- 
grown streets, one can hardly persuade oneself that her merchantmen 
once carried “ Argosies”” to the farthest parts of the civilised world, and 
that her citizens were (next to the Venetians) the most arrogant race in 
Europe. 

The hereditary aristocracy still retain exaggerated ideas of their rank ; 
but their means are extremely small, and by intermarrying among them- 
selves they have degenerated mentally and physically. 

Ragusa, in the days of her prosperity, thoroughly understood the 
advantages to be reaped by maintaining communication with the inland 
provinces of Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Servia, and thereby developed her 
commerce, and infused new Slav blood into her population. Now, how- 
ever, Austria possesses only the narrow seaboard, and does not attempt 
any intercourse with the interior, so that Dalmatia is, as the Slavs them- 
selves say, “ Like a face without a head.” Bravely did Ragusa withstand 
the incursions of Venetian, Turk, and Slav; asserting her independence 
until Nature itself conspired against her, and by the great earthquake of 
1667 absolutely destroyed her pre-eminence and power. It is curious to 
note that, in spite of this catastrophe, the inhabitants should have rebuilt 
their houses on the very site of the disaster, instead of moving a mile 
away to the shores of the Bay of Gravosa, which is now the principal 
port. 

The Duomo, Custom-house, and Palazzo, are the only remains of 
the old city; and truly one can say that Ragusa has gone to sleep. Her 
lethargy is disturbed just now, however, by the fighting which is carried 
on so close to her, and by the extra call made on her resources by the 
refugees and wounded combatants, who seek shelter across the frontier. 
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The Austrian Government has given them the “ Lazzaretto” to herd in, 
and nothing could be imagined sadder than the spectacle the place pre- 
sents. Creatures scarcely human in aspect crawl about on the barren, 
rocky ground in front of the long, low building. They are half-clothed, 
and scarcely bear the semblance of humanity; wretched-looking women, 
crouching down, mending the only rags they have to cover them, whilst 
little naked children appeal vainly to them for food. Old men, dazed and 
stunned by misery, look on listlessly, as if indifferent to what fate holds 
in store for them. Six thousand Herzegovinian refugees are here now. 
The Government has done its best to help them, but the emergency is 
greater than its powers. An allowance of ten farthings a day has been 
made per head, but in consequence of the strain put upon the resources 
of the town, the price of all the necessaries of life has doubled ; and how, 
under such circumstances, can ten farthings suffice to keep body and soul 
together ? 

Not only are there the refugees to think of, but whenever an en- 
gagement occurs between Ragusa and Trebinje, and the wounded have 
to be brought here (it may be in considerable numbers), they must be 
accommodated and nursed somehow. In sooth, Ragusa®has enough to 
occupy her, and to stir her to the very heart. One of the best apartments 
has been taken and fitted up as a temporary hospital,”and one would 
have thought it a haven of refuge for these poor creatures after their 
privations on the hills. But as well ask a caged eagle to. be happy, as 
one of these wild Herzegovinians to submit to the tedium and restraint 
of a sick room. As soon as it is possible for them to move, they invari- 
ably beg kind Baroness Lichtenberg to allow them to go back to their 
homes at Cattaro and elsewhere ; they will listen to no .persuasion, and 
many must perish on the road. Next to this are some of the dens where 
the sick among the poorer classes are housed. These consist of one dark, 
dank room without a window, where, on thestone floor, we"saw huddled 
up in their brown blankets the forms of the wretched invalids. We then 
scrambled up, through groups of women and girls, who came to gaze on 
us as a sort of curiosity, to the main building. What we saw there would 
tax a far more eloquent pen than mine to describe. I should think there 
were about a hundred and fifty people, living, eating, sleeping, and dying, 
side by side. The atmosphere was so thick and close ‘that we had to 
stand for several minutes before we could either see or breathe, and then 
by degrees weird and ghastly figures became visible; the most con- 
spicuous being the women, who rushed towards us, gesticulating, and 
pointing to holes in the roof that let in the rain, and at the hard floor 
they had to lie on, without any bedding or covering. 

Harrowing were the sights of suffering that greeted us on every side. 
Here lay a poor old man of eighty, stone blind, with hardly a stitch to 
cover him, moaning piteously ; whilst close to him, in a wooden cradle 
lent by some sympathising mother in the district, lay newly-arrived twins, 
launched into this world of sorrow and struggle, but as yet conscious 
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only of the pangs of hunger; whilst over them hung their mother, who 
told us piteously that ten farthings a day were all she could muster 
for herself and the two helpless beings with whom Nature had seen fit to 
bless her. We thought of the lines of Shakespeare :— 


A terrible child-bed hast thou had, 
My dear. No fire! No light! 
The unfriendly elements 

Forget thee utterly. 


Heart-sick and weary, we struggled through them into the blessed sun- 
shine. 

The feast of St. Blasrus (the patron saint of the town) is a great day 
at Ragusa, and the spring sun lit up a brilliant scene; all the windows 
were hung with tapestry and the doors dressed with banners. The 
streets were crowded with holiday-makers, early as it was, and all 
were bound in the same direction to the gates of the town, where the 
“Communi” of the different villages around salute before entering. It 
was indeed a picturesque sight that greeted us, as soon as we had passed 
the drawbridge. We were not a moment too soon, for the procession of 
villagers was winding down the hill in the distance, each municipality 
carrying the banner of the district. The Austrian band led the way, and 
as soon as the gate was reached, the standard-bearer of each village knelt 
down on one knee, and twisting his pennon round his head, he saluted 
the town, amidst the firing of blunderbusses and the rolling of drums. 

The peasants’ dresses were one mass of gold embroidery from cap to 
gaiters. Many of them had, I daresay, descended from father to son for 
hundreds of years. They cannot be purchased now-a-days for less than 
eighty or ninety guineas, and it is therefore not wonderful if they repre- 
sent all the savings made by their owners. 

After they had shaken hands with the mayor of the town, they pro- 
ceeded down the principal street to the square, opposite the Cathedral, 
where they again saluted, and then depositing their banners in the church 
of St. Blasrus, they trooped cut to have a regular day’s enjoyment. 

There was to be seen the most singular and striking mixture of 
costumes—Brenesi, Canalesi, and Ragusan—some of the women wearing 
the becoming white caps of the country; whilst others had simply the 
home-embroidered muslin handkerchiefs common to all the female popu- 
lation of the Dalmatian and Albanian coast. The girls had tight-fitting 
serge bodices, and their hair was plaited and decorated with gold coins. 
To see them laughing and talking together, made it difficult to believe 
that danger, sadness, and privation were so near at hand. 

Even the poor refugees seemed determined to cast their troubles 
away from them for to-day ; and although one saw a tear let fall, and a 
bitter sob escape now and then, as some poor mother hears the news of a 
son wounded, or a wife of her husband being called to join the fighting, 
joy on the whole wins the day. 
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Here and there were men with earnest, careworn faces, whose dress 
and appearance showed they had come from the scene of war. They 
generally stood in groups, discussing the last news. It was curious to 
see these same rough warriors kneeling down with the greatest fervour 
to kiss the relics of St. Blasrus, which, enshrined in silver cases, were 
carried round the town. We were told that these consist of two left 
arms. The anatomical knowledge of these poor creatures, however, is 
not great, and they did not appear to question for an instant the 
genuineness of what was offered to theiradoration. After this operation 
had been gone through, there was a lull in the proceedings, as the inner 
man must be refreshed in order to be able to go through the business of 
the day. 

After luncheon came the “ Tombola.” 

The Austrian Government have given three prizes, and these child- 
like people have entirely forgotten everything relating to St. Blasrus in 
their excitement about the lottery. The square was a mass of anxious 
eager faces, and instead of murmured prayers and benedictions, nothing 
was audible but groans, hisses, and shrieks. 

At last the winners of the principal prize (202.) were declared (for it 
was a “tie” between the letter-carrier of the camp of Peko, the 
insurgent chief, and an Austrian soldier). As they stood together, they 
might be taken as types of the two powers that are striving for empire 
in the land—one, free, easy in all his movements, a thoroughly un- 
civilised Slav ; the other, mechanical, with everything that drill can do 
for him. After the lottery was over, the peasants again went to fetch 
their flags, and, proceeding down the main street, repeated the salutation 
of the morning with even more vigour and impetuosity, owing greatly, 
we imagined, to a certain amount of stimulant imbibed during the day. 
The festivities were not over yet, however. There was to be a grand 
national dance in the theatre, where we had taken a box. 

As we arrived at 8 o’clock, it was just beginning. Upon the stage 
sat two musicians, each armed with a one-stringed violin, from which 
they managed to extract a most wonderful amount of sound, aided 
enormously by their feet ; sometimes indeed, when their hands, utterly 
wearied, refused to play any longer, they kept the dancers going by 
stamping energetically. They certainly were the most untiring votaries 
of Terpsichore I have ever seen. Round and round they went, like 
Dervishes, clapping their hands and shouting, sometimes seizing one 
another round the waist, at others round the neck. It made one perfectly 
dizzy to look at them, and an hour of the heat and noise was enough. 
As we came out, we saw the poor refugees clustered round the doorway, 
for they could not afford the entrance to the theatre on ten soldi a 
day, and so had to be content with looking on from the outside. 

There is a great deal of the old-fashioned ways and manners of their 
Italian ancestors surviving amongst the Ragusans. It is still the 
habit for all the politicians and principal men to meet, either at the 
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banker’s, barber’s, or chemist’s, to discuss the political news of the day. 
It was at first strange to hear a magistrate, or dignitary of the law, 
talk upon the most solemn subjects while undergoing the operation of 
shaving ; but we soon conquered this feeling, and made a point of turning 
into the worthy barber’s every morning to hear the last news from the 
seat of war. 

From there we usually went to the banker’s on the market-place, 
where, very often, we met some of the insurgent chiefs, who came in to 
buy food and get money. Sometimes all business was forgotten in the 
excitement of listening to an account of the battle just fought. It was 
impossible not to enter into the spirit of the situation, and very often 
the necessity of such sublunary matters as getting change for our circular 
notes was ignored whilst we sat listening to the excited Babel of 
tongues. 

There are many pretty expeditions to be made in the neighbourhood 
of Ragusa. The first in interest is to the island of La Croma, 
formerly the home of the ill-fated Emperor Maximilian and his wife, 
which lies about half a mile from the entrance to the harbour. Originally 
it belonged to a monastery founded by our King, Richard Ceeur de Lion, 
who, being overtaken by storms in the Adriatic on his way home from 
the Holy Land, took refuge in the island of La Croma, and built this 
monastery and likewise the cathedral in the town. The monks were 
gradually scattered, and the place eventually bought by Maximilian, 
who, by utilising the old cloister, and building a new wing, succeeded in 
making a most comfortable country-house. It was very sad to wander 
through the rooms once tenanted by him and the Empress Charlotte. 

The whole island and house have just been purchased by a gentleman 
from Trieste for the small sum of 4,000/. He has left everything exactly 
as it was when Maximilian occupied it. There was the blotting-book 
on the table in the study, with the ink dry in the bottle; whilst above, 
on the wall, hung a large map of Mexico. Often, I daresay, did he 
study it, little dreaming of the sad fate that awaited him and his wife 
amongst the treacherous inhabitants of that Western land. The 
grounds are very prettily laid out, and one can hardly understand his 
preferring the uncertainties of an imperial crown to the peace and quiet 
of this lovely spot. 

Another object well repaying a visit are the mills at Ombla. Our 
road towards Gravosa (the bay that forms the entrance to the Ombla) 
lay through a country bright with almond and orange trees in full 
blossom. One crop, of which wesaw many fields, excited our particular 
curiosity. It consisted of a yellow flower, creeping thickly and closely 
over the ground ; and we were told that this constituted the principal 
article of commerce of Ragusa, and was the far-famed “ Persian Insect- 
destroying Powder” (the botanical name we were never able to ascertain), 
which we in England imagine comes from the East, but which in reality 
is principally grown on the shores of Dalmatia. It can be purchased at 
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wholesale prices, and requires to be used in wholesale quantities if you 
travel in the interior. A boat was waiting at the entrance of the river, 
and we were soon enjoying the indolent pleasure of being rowed along 
through the loveliest scenery. The green and fertile banks sloped down 
to the water’s edge, whilst behind frowned the stony hills of Herzegovina 
at each new turn of the river ; disclosing a pretty glen, with its fishing- 
village, surmounted either by a convent ora palace. The country about 
here used to be a favourite summer resort of the rich Ragusan nobles, as 


the many deserted villas that line the river's bank amply prove ; one in 


particular we noticed whose marble stairs were overgrown with moss, 
and its “ Loggia” covered with frescoes, entirely uninhabited ; it made 
one painfully realize the difference between the former prosperity of the 
town and its present sunk condition. 

What a place the banks of the Ombla would be for an artist! 
Every house almost has its Byzantine window or carved doorway, 
making delicious little bits of picturesque background. As we 
rowed along, one of our party, whilst looking up at the dark blue sky 
overhead, descried a number of vultures wheeling and turning about. 
We could not understand it at first, until our boatman said, “ Oh yes, 
they are waiting to see what prey they can pick up on the site of the 
battle-field of the day before yesterday.” This rudely recalled us to the 
tragic events that were being enacted in our neighbourhood, but which 
the beauty and tranquillity of the scene had made us forget for a time. 
After two hours’ row, we found ourselves at the old mills, the bourne of 
our journey. The Gmbla, like all the other rivers on this coast, 
gushes clear and bright out of the foot of the hill, with the same 
impetuosity and volume that it displays during the remainder of its 
course. The mills are built over its source, where it first breaks over 
the rocks, and a picturesque and fern-grown place it is, not rendered less 
so by its groups of Herzegovinian inhabitants. For here we are just 
over the border and in the insurgent country. All around, the heights are 
covered with goats and herds of sheep, tended by poor refugee women, 
who have driven them hither to save them from the rapacity of the 
Turk. 

On our way home we were met by the Russian Consul-General, Mr. 
Jonine, who is said to be the wire-puller of all the diplomatic intrigues 
carried on by the Cabinet of St. Petersburg in these provinces. His 
position can certainly be no sinecure just now, as his wearied and over- 
worked looks prove. His employers are said to have the highest opinion 
of his capabilities. Canosa is also well worth seeing, and the eight-mile 
drive to it lies through some of the {finest scenery on the Dalmatian 
littoral ; the road winding along the face of the cliff that overhangs the 
Adriatic, which at this point is studded with islands. The principal 
sight at the village itself consists of two plane trees, said to be the largest 
in the world, and not less than 300 years old. 

It was festa day when we were there, and the girls in their white aprons 
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and bright-coloured dresses formed a charming picture. The priest of 
the village is a well-known poet, and many is the warlike ode with which 
he has stirred up the hearts of his countrymen. He was playing 
“bowls” as we came up, his priestly cloak over his arm, but as much 
excited as any of his parishioners. When the game was over, he came 
and sat down, and held forth before us all. He by no means professed 
to carry out the Christian doctrine of peace and forgiveness, and wherever 
the Turks were concerned, was uncompromising in his hatred. “ Fancy,” 
he said, ‘the Archbishop having told one of my brother priests that it 
was not his duty to face the Turk, but that he ought to retire, and leave 
fighting to soldiers! He came and asked me about it, and I very soon 
sent him back to defend his country and his faith.” We thought, as we 
listened to him, surrounded by his flock, of the description in “ Hermann 
and Dorothea” of the “ Edle Verstiindiger Pfarrherr,” who knew life and 
the needs of his audience. 


CATTARO AND MONTENEGRO. 


Cattaro lies at the foot of the mountain of Montenegro. It is 
situated at the end of the narrow estuary called the Bocche-di-Cattaro. 
These Bocche are fifteen miles long, and about half-a-mile broad, and look 
more like a great river winding between mountains to the sea than an 
arm of the Adriatic. The scenery is striking in the extreme, reminding 
one often, in its sternness and ruggedness, of a Scotch loch. The hills 
rise, black and threatening, on either side, clothed half-way up with 
oak and pine woods, while the summit is generally bare and stony. It 
is proverbially the worst place on tbis treacherous coast for sudden 
storms, and the “ Bora” comes swooping down through the clefts of the 
hills with extraordinary force. One moment may be clear and bright 
as an August day, and the next black as night: your pilot will point 
you out a little fleecy cloud lying on the hill side, and will say, “ That 
means a Bora,” and before you have time to shorten sail a tempest is blow- 
ing, accompanied by sheets of rain. 


We were delayed here five days by heavy rains, which turned the 
Scala into a running river, and made it impossible to think of starting 
on our way to Cetigne. : 

On Thursday, the 10th of February, the wind changed, and although 
bitterly cold, brought a cloudless sky and clear atmosphere. Our little 
horses were ordered, therefore, and awaited us on the quay at half-past 
seven o'clock in the morning. We trotted across the old bridge, through 
the market-place, and began the toilsome ascent. The path went zigzag 
up the mountain side; sometimes it seemed almost sheer over a precipice, 
making one dizzy as one looked down at the town of Cattaro far 
beneath. 
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Clear and piercing did the sound of the church bells come up through 
the frosty air, and the voices of the mountaineers talking to one another 
far above were as audible as though they had been close to us. They 
were trooping down to sell their potatoes, eggs, and milk, to the people 
of the Bocche, and to carry back in exchange stuffs and other simple 
luxuries the town affords. 

The sight of poor women staggering along under heavy burdens, 
whilst the men walked beside them perfectly unencumbered, struck us 
painfully ; but we accepted it, after a time, with the same resignation as 
the women themselves, and learned to look on the Montenegrin warrior 
as a fancy article, that ought not to be expected to do anything save 
fight in time of war and saunter about in his splendour in time of peace 

The girls have a certain amount of beauty, but it soon fades, for they 
are married at thirteen or fourteen, and then enter upon a life of 
wretched drudgery. The wife of the Prince and of the President of the 
Senate are the only women who can read and write, and they, even, have 
to wait at table and do all the household cooking. It is needless to say, 
therefore, that their education is not advanced enough to have induced 
them to fight for Women’s Rights. 

At about 9 o’clock we got on a level with the old Venetian fortress, 
that protects the wall on the side of Montenegro. At its foot lies a little 
cluster of houses, for the most part in ruins, showing’ the lawlessness of 
their neighbours on the heights; for in times past, when wheat was 
scarce in Montenegro, its inhabitants made a raid on the adjoining 
country—Turk or Christian—to supply the deficiency ; and many are 
the traces, both on this side and round about Ragusa, of their depre- 
dations. 

As we got higher, the number of people coming down the mountain 
increased. The women were all dressed in the long white Dalmatian 
jacket ; whilst the men wore the round scarlet Montenegrin hat, with the 
initials of the Prince, N.I. (Nicholas I.), embroidered in gold on the 
crown, anda black silk band round the edge, put on as mourning for the 
occupation of Servia by the Turks. 

In their belts gleamed daggers and silver-mounted pistols, whilst all 
had on the “ opanche,” or sandals made of ox hide, which we, in our stiff- 
soled civilised boots, could not help envying when we saw the ease with 
which they enabled their wearers to climb. The agility displayed by 
them was astonishing. They quite disdained the winding path we fol- 
lowed, and went straight down the side of the mountain, those at the 
summit holding long conversation with their friends far below. 

After about two hours’ ascent, we found ourselves in a region of 
snow—a white carpet two feet in thickness, that lay over everything. The 
country began to grow more and more wild, reminding one of Gustave 
Doré’s pictures of Dante’s “Inferno.” Not a habitation of any kind was 
visible until we came to the village of Niégush, our first halting-place. 
We drew up opposite the inn, a hovel thatched with straw, from which 
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the icicles hung thick. Luckily we had brought provisions with us, for the 
place produced nothing but black bread, “ starkie” (a strong sort of 
spirit), and coffee. We were surrounded as we ate by a number of insurgent 
women and children, who, although they did not beg, looked so longingly 
at our food, that we had to ask them to share it with us. Poor creatures ! 
they had not yet learnt to hold out their hands for alms. 

Gazing at the silver buckles and necklaces these Herzegovinian 
women wore, we wanted to purchase some of them ; but it is curious how 
loth they are to part with their finery. They will go about in rags, and 
yet keep their caps covered with silver chains and coins. Our old 
hostess, seeing I had a fancy for these gewgaws, beckoned me to follow 
her ; and, taking me up a ladder into a garret, the dirt and dilapidation 
of which it would be hazardous to describe, she unlocked a wooden 
box, in which was stored finery that might have made many a duchess 
envious. She had one belt, for which, she said, she had given 20/. It was 
of massive silver, with ever so many chains and ornaments hanging to it. 
Besides this, she had at least forty or fifty shirts, embroidered in coloured 
silks, for festa days. I particularly wanted one of these, and offered her 
a handsome price, but she would not sell. “No,” she said, “I am 
keeping them all for my daughter, when she marries,” pointing to the 
pretty little girl who held a lamp for us to examine the family splen- 
dours; “and she can read,” she added, “so she ought to make a good 
match.” 

Niégush boasts of one building, a kind of “khan,” which is said to 
be superior to anything at Cetigne. We could not see much in it in the 
way of architectural merit, as it is a plain stone house, looking uncom- 
monly like a stable. When we had seen all the public edifices of Cetigne, 
however, we knew why the inhabitants thought so much of it. 

After our frugal meal was eaten, and the horses rested, we again 
mounted and continued our journey. It now lay over a most fatiguing 
road, ascending and descending a series of small hills, three or four feet 
deep in snow, until at last, on our reaching the top of the highest of 
them, a wonderful panorama burst upon the view. The lake of Scutari 
lay in the far distance, dark and mysterious, under the Albanian hills ; 
whilst nearer we could descry the beginning of the plain of Cetigne, and 
‘even the smoke of the town. 

In an hour we entered the principal street. The capital of Monte- 
negro reminds one more of a large village in the Scotch Highlands than 
anything else. There is one main thoroughfare, intersected by a smaller 
one, each bordered by rows of, for the most part, straw-thatched cottages, 
none of which boast a chimney ; nor is it till quite lately that it has oc- 
curred to a few of the more “advanced thinkers ” to insert funnels into 
the windows in order to admit of the exit of smoke in that primitive 
fashion. 

As we passed down the street, picturesque groups assembled at the 
doorways, for the arrival of a stranger is not an every-day occurrence in 
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Montenegro. It was curious to see issuing from tenements, which in 
England would be designated hovels, warriors, gorgeous in green and 
gold, wearing senatorial badges on their hats. They did not exhibit any 
obtrusive curiosity, but offered a respectful salute. 

Presently an individual, evidently high in office, introduced himself 
as aide-de-camp of the Prince. He told us that apartments had been 
prepared for us in the old palace, where we were to be the guests of 
royalty. “If you wait a moment here,” he added, “ you will see his High- 
ness pass.” We did so, and were rewarded by as romantic a sight as this 
prosy nineteenth century has to show. It was like a scene out of a me- 
dizeval romance. The Prince and all his “ Perianikes,” or body-guard, 
were in their beautiful national dress; the Prince being distinguished 
from his retainers by a light blue mantle thrown over his shoulders, 
All of them—and they numbered a hundred—were splendid-looking 
fellows, but none of them surpassed their chief. He was a man of 
about thirty-five, six feet fowr in height, and acknowledged as the 
strongest and most muscular person in his dominions, which is saying a 
great deal. His face was open and frank, and usually wore a very sweet 
smile, which conferred on it a look of singular gentleness. ‘“ E bello, id 
nostro principe ?— eh?” said our guide, in broken Italian, and we cer- 
tainly agreed with him. 

As we passed the Prince and his body-guard, they saluted us with dis- 
tinguished courtesy, and we continued our route to the hospitable quarters 
prepared for us, right glad to sit by a warm stove and forget the deep 
snow and bitter cold outside. 

After an hour of this luxury, however, we summoned up our courage 
and determined to sally out and see some of the sights of the place. 
Close to our quarters, and overshadowing the public fountain, stands the 
“Tree of Justice,” for Montenegro is a happy country that knows neither 
parliament nor law-court, and where the people address all their appeals 
and grievances to the ear of the Prince himself, who sits underneath the 
tree, and either decides between the disputants or refers them to the 
Montenegrin Code of Laws. During fine and open weather, people come 
from all the country round to consult their Prince, his decision on any 
point, we were told, never being disputed. Capital punishment, in the 
form of shooting, is inflicted for murder. It was instituted by Danilo, 
to put an end to the vendette which existed, and which were transmitted 
from father to son and from family to family. 

Imprisonment follows theft and acts of violence ; but the longest term 
is seven years, during which time the condemned are allowed to go about 
in the day-time, and although marked men, they are trusted to go even 
as far as Cattaro. They have to pay so much a day for their keep, and 
are sometimes employed on public works; the women receive no educa- 
tion, but are nevertheless subject to the same penalty and incarceration 
asmen. Their ideas of morality are extremely strict, and any breach of 
decorum is visited with the greatest severity. 
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Next morning we were awakened betimes by violent storms of rain 
and wind, for a sou’-wester had set in, bringing with it a thaw. Nothing 
more dreary could be imagined than the view that greeted us from our 
bed-room window. A thick mist hung over everything, only allowing 
glimpses now and then of the wild-looking hills that surround the plain. 

On the right rose a round tower, the one whereon Sir Gardiner 
Wilkinson on his visit to Montenegro had seen the row of Turks’ heads 
hanging, and to which, at his instance, the “ Vladika” had removed. To 
the left lay the New Palace, the residence of the Prince, with its small 
piece of garden reclaimed from the surrounding waste, but presenting at 
that moment only the aspect of mud. Just imagine what were our feel- 
ings when, under such circumstances, we received an invitation which 
was equivalent to a command to dine with the Prince that evening! How 
were we possibly to get across the flooded streets en grand tenue? For 
such a thing as a carriage has never been seen in Cetigne. 

As we were in Montenegro, however, we felt we must do as the Monte- 
negrins do. So, braving the elements, we mounted the little horses that 
had taken us up the Scala, and trotted across to our destination in time 
for seven o'clock dinner. 

We were soon in the well-lighted, comfortable hall of the palace, where 
with great difficulty we disengaged ourselves of waterproofs and ulsters ; 
thence we were shown upstairs between rows of servants in the national 
dress. After crossing a small but prettily furnished ante-room, with 
Eastern carpets and parquet floor, we were ushered into the prince’s pre- 
sence. Unfortunately the Princess was too ill to appear, but he intro- 
duced us to a dear little fellow of seven, his son, who looked quite 
bewitching in his Montenegrin costume. The Prince has this one son and 
six daughters. Prince Nicholas talks French with perfect fluency. He 
spent two years in France, and “ all those two years I sighed to be back 
in Montenegro,” he said ; adding, “ We Montenegrins suffer dreadfully 
from home-sickness when we are away. There is no pleasure in the world 
to me like hunting the chamois or the deer on my native hills, and feeling 
that I am amongst my own people.” 

After a very good dinner, followed by a capital talk, we took leave of 
our kind host, and returned to our own quarters. The next day the 
weather was so frightful that it was not possible to dream of returning. 
So we remained indoors, except when hunger forced us out to get our 
meals at the hotel. Sunday, however, was nice and bright, and although 
the ground was rather slippery, we decided on retracing our steps; so, 
accompanied by a number of the inhabitants who came to bid us farewell 
and godspeed, we set out on our six hours’ journey home, highly delighted 
at having seen Montenegro, with its quaint institutions and half-civilised 
people, and wondering if it be destined to remain in the condition it now 
is, or to be the head at some future date of a large and powerful Slav 
principality in the heart of Europe. 
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THE INSURGENT CAMP. 


Castel-Nuovo is situated at the entrance of the Bocche-di-Cattaro, on 
the border of the Austrian, and what used to be Turkish, territory ; but 
the latter is now in the hands of the insurgents. 

Castel-Nuovo itself is at present the head-quarters of the Slav 
Committee, and the whole town is in a state of excitement. The market- 
place was full of fighting men, buying for Peko’s and Socica’s camp. The 
latter was stationed at about two hours’ distance, the former two hours 
farther on. When we asked if we could visit them, “ Nothing was 
easier,” we were told; “as the ascent to Lutitz, their head-quarters, 
although steep, was not long.” At last, then, our wish to see the 
insurgent chiefs in their own camp, surrounded by the fighting portion 
of the Herzegovinians, was to be gratified. One of the poor fellows we 
had met in the hospital at Ragusa immediately offered‘his horse, and said 
“he would act as guide to the place.” The only difficulty was how to 
procure a lady’s saddle. Such a thing had never been heard of at Castel- 
Nuovo. We were not to be defeated in our object, however, and 
managed, with the help of our kind friend, to whom the horse belonged, 
to rig out a sort of affair, to which it was, at least, possible to hold on. 
Luckily, the head of the Slav Committee at Castel-Nuovo was going to 
the camp himself that day, and he offered to accompany us and act as 
interpreter. 

The road lay up a valley, with a magnificent range of hills on either 
side. Their rugged sides and stony precipices made a sombre contrast to 
the bright valley we were traversing, with its olive-woods and vineyards, 
through which ran a little river, babbling over its rocky bed, as though 
its waters had never been dyed with the blood of the slain, as was the 
case in 1862, when the standard of revolt was the last time raised in this 
district. On we went, past the fort of Sutorina, In the distance, in 
front of us, a hill was pointed out to us, rising sheer out of the plain, on 
which the camp was situated. We turned our eyes towards it, as 
mariners do towards the light they have to steer for, until it got nearer 
and nearer, and at last we reached the foot of the ascent. The stiffest 
part of our journey then began. Our path lay straight up the side of 
the hill. It hardly deserved to be dignified by the name of path, for it 
had originally been the bed of a torrent, the rolling stones of which did 
not make a particularly comfortable footing for our little horses. Never- 
theless, they began bravely to scramble up it, and, by dint of urging and 
shouting, we were landed in twenty minutes at the picturesque village of 
Lutitz, in and about which the insurgents were stationed. 

All the animals, cows, pigs, horses, &c., which generally occupy 
the ground floor of a Dalmatian cottage, had been turned out on to the 
hill-side, and their domiciles were occupied by Socica’s followers. He 
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himself had his quarters in the “ pope’s” or “ priest’s” house. Here we 
were welcomed by a vast amount of firing and hurrahing. 

Knowing the extreme shortness of ammunition in the camp, we sug- 
gested to Socica, after a few rounds, that we had had quite enough. 
“My men have not heard the sound of a rifle for a few days,” he said, 
“and are quite delighted at the opportunity.” What a wild set of fellows 
they were, as they stood around their chief! We might have imagined 
ourselves in some robber’s fastness of the Middle Ages. They were 
dressed in all sorts of costumes ; some in the blue baggy trousers of the 
Turk, taken in battle, the cartouch-box ornamented with the crescent ; 
others keeping to the white flannel jerkin of their country. All looked 
well and healthy, and in first-rate condition, although our ‘friend, the 
head of the Slav Committee, assured us they had not eaten meat for a 
week. : 

“ Garibaldi offered to send us up some volunteers,” he said, “ but they 
were no good at all. They required meat every second day, whereas our 
men would march from here to Belgrade on a little maize bread.” 

There is no doubt about it, this is one of the great secrets of their 
success, and of the strength of the insurrection. The Turkish troops die 
right and left of the privations they have to undergo in this wild country, 
whereas the Herzegovinians and Montenegrins, who think nothing of 
walking fifteen miles for a drink of water, and back again, seem to thrive 
better for the hardships they suffer. 

No Emperor welcoming his guests could have shown higher breeding 
than Socica, who came forward to receive us, introduced us to all his 
friends and companions in arms, and then begged us to enter the house. 
The room we were shown into evidently served as bed-room for about a 
dozen of his staff, and as a banqueting-hall for everyone, for on the table 
were spread out the principal luxuries the place afforded—black bread, 
raw mutton, smoked, and goats’ cheese. The atmosphere was not sweet, 
and we begged that one of the windows might be opened : sitting down by 
it, and looking away over the most beautiful view of mountain and 
valley as far as Sutorina and the Bocche, we listened to these wild 
mountaineers, as they told the story of their wrongs, and insisted on the 
uselessness of Andrassy or anyone else trying to patch up the quarrel 
between them and their oppressors. 

Socica is a man of much more refinement and education than his 
colleagues. He held a leading position at Piva, where he had amassed 
a certain amount of money, with which he had to fly, to prevent the 
rapacious Turk from seizing it. When the insurrection broke out, he 
gave his life and money to the cause. His wife and family are at 
Montenegro, and he and they will never be able to return to the Herze- 
govina as long as the Moslem remains in possession. ‘“ But,” as he told 
us, “ that could make little pecuniary difference, for before his flight he 
had been obliged to dispose of all his property.” He introduced us to a 
brother chief, Melentia, who was a priest, but, like all the servants of 
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the Gospel in this country, was ready to fight as well as preach. Nothing 
was talked about but the war, and the prospect of the coming campaign 
in the spring. One of the things that struck us most was the slender 
resources on which the insurrection existed, and the indomitable energy 
and courage that must animate the chiefs, to enable them to succeed in 
defying the Ottoman power with the handful of men and the miserable 
supply of provisions at their disposal. 

After luncheon we went outside, where, after half an hour, we 
were joined by Peko, Phillipovich, and Vukalovich, and one or two 
other heads of the movement. All of them were manly, rough-looking 
fellows, but it was only Peko who ‘gave us the least idea of intellectual 
force. His massive head and jaw seemed made to command, and judging 
by the way he was listened to, his fellow-countrymen thought the same. 
His reputation as a warrior would of itself entitle him to respect, for he 
is a man who is now about sixty, and during the course of his life has 
fought sixty-two battles. What particularly excited their ire was the 
Andrassy Note. “As if,” they said, “Turkey could carry out any 
promised reforms? As well ask a dead tree to bear fruit.” Nothing 
will induce these people to go back to their homes, unless they have a 
surer guarantee than Turkey seems inclined to give. Their dream, of 
course, is to have a Slav principality in the centre of Europe, under a 
prince of their own choosing ; but this, we fear, they will never be allowed 
to realise. They therefore ask, for the present, to be put on the footing 
of Servia, only paying a tax to Turkey; and this they might be able to 
achieve, if not interfered with by one of the greater Powers. 

The understanding between the chiefs and their followers seems 
complete, for whatever Peko said in his dry, funny way, was always 
greeted with a murmur of assent. There is said to be some jealousy 
between him and Sociea ; but of this we could discern nothing, as they 
were extremely cordial to one another in manner. 

As the shadows grew longer, aud evening came on, we thought it as. 
well to prepare for our return. Peko and Socica insisted on riding 
back with us as far as the Austrian frontier. It was a procession that 
would have astonished Rotten Row. In front rode the two chiefs, whilst 
behind we were escorted by a number of their followers, whose horses 
plunged and kicked in a most uncomfortable manner for me, stuck as I 
was on my insecure side-saddle. 

At last we came to the place where we had to part, and with many 
wishes for the success of the cause on the one hand, and thanks for our 
visit and hopes for our speedy return on the other, we bade adieu to 
these brave fellows. 

“ Tell everyone in England,” said Peko, “that we are fighting for our 

hcmes aud hearths ; and keg them not to support the Turk any longer,’ 
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A mass of papers, hidden away and yellowing for nearly a hundred 
years, has lately come to light, giving the world the story of a long- 
forgotten romance, and the knowledge of one of the most delightful 
women who ever loved and was beloved. The hero of the story, the 
Chevalier de Boufflers, was a conspicuous figure in French society during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century as a wit, soldier, courtier, man 
of light letters, but above all as a man of gallantry; his talents were 
brilliant and various, and his licentious little tales were very popular 
with his contemporaries, but his name chiefly suggested a combination of 
audacity and frivolity with an incorrigible vagrancy in all his tastes. 
The woman who possessed his heart—the only one of innumerable 
victresses and victims who inspired him with a serious and lasting pas- 
sion—passed through the good and evil days of her life, through her 
long connection with this notorious personage, and has slept her last 
sleep for half a century unknown. She now appears to us in her letters 
and journal,* written to the one person from whom she had no secrets, 
and comes forth from her long slumber a living, breathing, vivacious 
human creature. 

Francoise Eléonore de Jean de Manville was her name ; and, although 
no doubt to most of those who knew her she was only Comtesse de 
Sabran, we must be permitted to believe that to her intimate friends 
and her husband-lover she was Fanny, a name which André Chenier 
had already brought into favour. She was born in 1750, and lost her 
mother at her birth ; her childhood was shadowed by the unkindness of 
a stepmother, the differences between her father and her maternal grand- 
mother, who brought her up, and the idiocy and death of her elder sister. 
She was educated at a convent as befitted a young lady of quality, and 
married at a very early age to the Count de Sabran, a distinguished naval 
officer fifty years her senior. She was not unhappy in this monstrously 
disproportioned match. Many years afterwards, on the occasion of her 
daughter’s wedding, she says: “I was marrying an infirm old man to be 
his nurse rather than his wife. . . . . But I did not estimate the conse- 
quences ; everything seemed to me equally well, equally good; loving 
nobody, everybody seemed to me equally wortby of love, and I had the 
same feeling for my good old husband as for my father and grandfather, 


* Correspondance Inédite de la Comtesse de Sabran et du Chevalier de Boufflers, 
1778-1788. Recueilie et publiée par E. de Magniére et Henri Prat. 
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a feeling which at the time was full of sweetness and sufficed to my 
heart.” Her real life hardly began until she was left a widow with two 
children, Elzéar and Delphine, each destined to play a part in the 
startling drama of coming years. 

Mdme. de Sabran was twenty-seven when she first met the Chevalier 
de Boufilers. Her portrait, taken a decade later, shows a still girlish 
figure, full of ease and spring, which partly accounts for the agility with 
which she continued to climb mountains, take long rambling walks and 
furious gallops on horseback. Her features were irregular and rather 
large, but her countenance was full of expression, fun and sentiment 
holding each other in check, the tenderest, wittiest, most piquante face 
possible ; with her fine dark eyes and brows and a forest of fair hair, 
she must have been beautiful in the eyes of men, especially in those of 
the man she loved. Her humour and sense of the ridiculous, together 
with an elasticity of temperament which neither years, care, ill-health, 
nor a consuming passion could destroy, kept the balance against exces- 
sive capacity for suffering and a strong tendency to melancholy. Her 
letters are often exceedingly sorrowful, but liveliness gets the upper 
hand, and a touch of drollery dispels the sadness she has produced in 
her reader, though perhaps it did not always put her own to flight. 
The substratum of her character, as was not unusual with the women of 
her day, was common sense enlivened by quick perceptions ; she was also 
full of interest and curiosity, liked travelling, sight-seeing, novelty, and 
variety. ‘This order of character is often inimical to enthusiasm ; but 
notwithstanding her frequent declarations that her illusions are dead, 
Mdme. de Sabran preserved a considerable remnant of them when close 
to forty, and beautiful scenery, or the encounter with a simple, sympa- 
thetic person, always excited her as if she were a girl. She was pre- 
eminently what is now called a clever woman, with inexhaustible 
resources ; as active and fond of the open air and the country as an 
Englishwoman ; fond of dogs, horses, birds; busy indoors with music, 
painting, books, making verses, and the instruction and amusement of 
her children, who were her constant companions. Her interest in 
intellectual matters is so keen, her love of knowledge so sincere, 
that it is rather surprising they should not have been paramount in 
her life. But she needed society and change; there was a restlessness 
which goaded her to incessant flittings from town to country, from 
home to the houses of friends and watering-places, from France to 
Belgium, and, when in Belgium, from place to place. How much 
of that may have been the result of her long love affair, whose con- 
ditions were secrecy and separation, it is impossible to tell, as our ac- 
quaintance with her begins only with her intimacy with the Chevalier 
de Bouftlers, which is felt to be very unsettling. She herself speaks of 
this disquiet, and says that it is aggravated by society and soothed by 
study ; but the latter was not always a certain cure, as she confesses 
elsewhere. Still her taste was not for dissipation ; she kept aloof from 
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court, going there only when etiquette required, and although several of 
her intimate friends were among the most prominent women in the 
queen’s giddy circle, Mdme. de Sabran lived in a smaller society. “I 


’ she writes 


supped yesterday evening with the Duchess de Polignac,’ 
once ; “ there were a hundred other guests who did not seem to be any 
gayer than I was. I went to bed late, I slept ill, and this morning my 
head is full of vapours and my heart of depression. This is the effect 
which the great world always has upon me, and I feel more than ever 
that it is no more made for me than I am for it.” She is never ili- 
natured, but diffuses an atmosphere of amiability and good humour 
through which one sees not only herself, but all who surround her. She 
was a doating mother, a warm-hearted, unselfish, constant friend, and 
knew how to love as few women have done. Her nature was loyal, 
trusting, and frank to imprudence ; her impatience of restraint, dulness, 
and bores almost violent; it must have taken the whole force of the 
conventional training which belonged to all great ladies in those days, 
the steady control of her excellent judgment, and sharp curb of her sense 
of absurdity, to keep her within bounds. Yet she evidently never 
transgressed them, and in the great trials of her life her connection with 
the Chevalier de Boufflers showed a respect for appearances very unusual 
in such matters at that time. Innate breeding and the extreme courtesy 
which was then the law of good society were checks upon her im- 
petuosity ; she is for ever talking of her slips and short-comings, yet by 
her own unconscious testimony she appears always affable, gracious, 
good-tempered. She was not a coquette ; although she captivated men of 
every sort, and from Buffon, then an old man, to the brilliant Prince 
Henry of Prussia, those who saw her instantly felt her charm, she made 
more friends than lovers among the other sex. There is little vanity in 
her letters, and none of it personal; she was not egotistical, and the 
passion in which her existence was bound up took her out of herself 
instead of turning her inward as it does with so many women. The 
singularly distinct and vivid impression of Mdme. de Sabran which is. 
left by her own letters is confirmed by the pen-and-ink sketches of her 
which occur in her friend’s, although one feels that many a delicate 
shade escaped his over-confident and careless glance. ‘“ How charming 
your letters are!” he breaks out, “and more like you than your very 
portrait.” He tells her that he likes “ to think of all her faults because 
they are almost as attractive as herself; without them she would be too 
perfect, and her conduct, her character, and her honour would resemble 
those perfectly regular faces which have no expression. Some day,” he 
writes when far away, “we will make our little observations in common 
like Mr. and Miss Herschell; instead of watching what is passing in the 
moon, I shall watch what goes on in your head ; perhaps I shall find a 
little voleano there too; I shall see well-cultivated districts, smiling re- 
gions, nothing arid or harsh, marvellous products of fruits and flowers—in 
short, a terrestrial paradise from which my soul would fain never depart.” 
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“You are surely inspired by spirits, fairies, sylphs, and genii, whom you 
resemble much more than you do women.” “ How I dislike ugly people ! 
they are what is least like you.” “I fancy you in the midst of your 
occupations and amusements, writing, painting, reading, sleeping, ar- 
ranging, deranging, managing great matters, worrying over small ones, 
spoiling your children, spoiled by your friends, always different, always 
the same.” “Oh! how different everyone else in the world is from you ! 
The water of Arethusa and the sea.” Unfortunately Mdme. de Sabran, 
as well as Boufflers, was an absolute sceptic : the one element lacking to 
her perfect charm is a ray of religious feeling. When she goes to mass 
or confession, it is for conformity; she says that she believes in fatality 
more than in the gospels ; even in her profound emotion at her daugh- 
ter’s marriage ceremony she does not utter a single prayer, not an invo- 
cation. In one of the moral crises of her life she cries, “I wept, I 
prayed—to what God? I know not; but my soul mechanically sought 
support from a being more powerful than itself.” Strangely enough, she 
was superstitious, and consulted cards and fortune-tellers with some 
credulity. What poorly supplied the place of religious conviction and 
consolation was a sort of philosophy which sometimes enabled her to 
realise the shortness of human life and the pettiness of human passions, 
the narrow limits of human aspirations : needless to say these considera- 
tions failed her at the first pinch. 

Such was the woman whose inmost thoughts have been opened to us 
during the ten years when a woman is most positively herself, having 
shed the mere attributes of youth, which are alike in most, and not yet 
acquired those of age, which produce a general resemblance in later life. 
There is much in her character, wit, and circumstances, to recall Mdme. 
de Sévigné ; but one difference gives Mdme. de Sabran a signal advan- 
tage over the queen of letter-writers : before we know the latter 
through herself, she had done with love, and therefore in a large degree 
with life; with all the fascination of ber letters they lack that vital hold 
on our interest and sympathies which belongs to a heart still throbbing 
under the master-passion of our nature; nor does the graceful person 
seem ever to have drunk deeply of that chalice of wine, honey, and gall, 
while Mdme. de Sabran’s love had all the characteristics of those attach- 
ments which have become historical. 

She was twenty-seven when she and Boufflers first met, and a strong, 
sudden attraction drew them together. On his part this was almost a 
matter of course, being one of those universal libertines who are sensible 
to whatever in any woman is capable of charming any man. With her 
it was first love ; she had the mind of a woman and the heart of a girl. 
It is easy to see the struggle and resistance of a maiden nature in her 
first letters to him. An intimacy grew up quickly, but she would hear 
of nothing but fraternal affection, gave him the title of brother, lectured 
him about gambling and his health, and made sage reflections on the 
conduct of life with self-evident morals: “I am happy, but I am per- 
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suaded that happiness lies in our own hands, and that with reason and 
philosophy one cannot be unhappy in this world, or hardly so. I know 
of nothing except my poor little children who could get the better of my 
reason and philosophy.” He evidently infringed the terms of the com- 
pact, for she constantly calls him to order. “ Farewell, brother ; write in 
Latin or French, but above all write reasonably.” Another time he has 
attempted to take a more familiar tone, and she gently tightens the rein : 
“ By the bye, have the goodness not to use the second person singular in 
addressing me, it makes your letters to me too much like your others.” 
And so on for about twenty letters, in which she is serene and gay, glad 
at his coming, grieved to see him go, making no secret of the pleasure 
she finds in his society, nor of her affection. She is very effusive in her 
expressions : “ Adieu, brother. I love you with all my heart and for 
all my life.” But her letters are far from love-letters ; she gossips about 
the court and politics, gives him samples of capping rhymes with which 
she and her friend Mdme. d’Adlau, the daughter of Helvetius the 
encyclopedist, amuse themselves ; sets some verses of his to music, tells 
him about her occupations, her Latin, her Italian, her painting, her 
English, in which she gives him triumphant proofs of her progress when 
she begins to read Milton: “So dear i love him that with him all deaths 
i could endure without him live no life.” She also reads Tom Jones, 
and quotes that and Rabelais with the utmost candour; the curious 
coarseness of the times sits like some unsuitable garment which happens 
to be in vogue on her natural refinement. She lived then, as always, 
between her own house in Paris and Anisy in French Flanders, the 
country seat of her elderly brother-in-law, the Bishop of Laon, grand 
almoner to the queen, where she and her children made their summer 
home. These were the happy days in which she and Boufflers wandered 
about the woods, singing and laughing like a couple of children, losing 
the way and getting into the mud, riding by moonlight in a state of ex- 
citement which made a lonely little building they came upon look like 
an enchanted castle, dismounting to explore mysterious caverns, yielding 
to all the fancies and whims of two young people who have nobody to 
please but themselves and one another. She did not believe in perfect 
happiness even then, but she knew how nearly she possessed it, and 
trembled for her prize. How fondly and sadly she dwells on these 
memories in after-years, when the fire of love remains, but its brightness 
was gone. “How you loved me then! how patient you were with my 
fears on horseback, my freaks, my nonsense! How could I help loving 
you beyond measure, with all your care and tenderness for me, joined to so 
much charm?” Yet still she resisted and talked of friendship and sisterly 
affection, while he champed the bit. They saw each other constantly, 
as he managed to slip off from his regiment to meet her at Anisy or 
Paris, and she ordered her goings and comings to coincide with his; in 
the intervals they corresponded incessantly, yet not often enough to 
satisfy each other, for there were frequent complaints on both sides, the 
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fault generally being in the posts, as they afterwards discover with 
contrition. For nearly two years they remained in the same position ; 
ten years later he says, “ If difficulties could have deterred me, you would 
never have been mine.” At length the crisis came, precipitated, as a 
woman’s surrender often is, by alarm. Boufflers was with his regiment 
at Dunkerque, and had promised himself and his fair friend a flying visit to 
Anisy ; he had started when she last heard from him, and was to arrive 
on May-day. A tremendous storm raged from early morning, and he 
did not appear; night came, and her fears carried her away ; she pictured 
all the dangers of his long solitary ride—the swollen rivers, the falling 
trees, the fury of the elements—and in a paroxysm of terror wrote him a 
letter in which she betrayed the long-guarded secret of her love. The 
next day he arrived, pale, weary, drenched, but triumphant, for the fatal 
lines had met him on his way, and henceforth he was master of her life. 
And henceforth serenity vanishes from her pages. The ceremonious 
“you” gives place to the “ thou ” she had forbidden ; he is no longer her 
brother, nor she his sister, but his “foolish old dowager” and “a poor 
old woman,” and she pathetically supplicates his love and fidelity which 
she can no longer command. “ Love me well and tell me so often; it 
will console me for all my ills.” In his fidelity she could have found but 
small comfort, and she was well aware of it. She owns to her jealousy, 
but does not torment him : “Go, be free as air, abuse your liberty as you 
like. I prefer that to making you feel your chains too heavy. . . . Adieu 
my heart; love me if you will—if you can, rather—but remember that 
nobody in the world loves and cherishes you as I do, and that life has 
no value for me unless passed with you.” 

A sort of hectic appears on her letters after that 2nd of May, the 
date which many years later, she says, determined the happiness and 
misery of her life. The pursuits in which she found distraction in her 
hours of depression and separation when society was intolerable to her 
have lost their efficacy. She falls in with the letters of Eloise and Abelard 
in the original, and is greatly struck by them; a faint echo of them 
sometimes rings from her own: “Je t’aime comme ta mére, comme ta 
sceur, comme ta fille, comme ta femme, et mieux encore comme ta mai- 
tresse.” The partings and absences which were grief before are anguish 
and torture now, yet they were as frequent and long as ever. Our first 
question is, why were they not married? Why did two people of mature 
age, accountable to nobody, loving each other above all the world, go on 
meeting and parting, corresponding secretly, seeing each other on the 
sly, irked and thwarted by unwitting third parties, instead of putting 
their relation on the only certain and comfortable footing (to say no 
more), and living in peace for and with one another? If Boufflers was not 
a. model of fidelity, he was at least constant (for fidelity and constancy, so 
far from being the same, are to some people a mutual hinderance); he 
loved her from their first acquaintance till the end of his life, and, if he 
did not always love her only, he always loved her best. Unequal terms, 
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which, however, she was willing to accept: then why were they not 
married? Such reason as there was he gives, repeats, and reiterates: she 
was rich, he was poor; she had rank, he had none; her position was 
assured and dignified, while, dashing and dazzling as was the figure he 
made in the gay world, he had no career, and practically was nothing 
more than a high-born, well-accredited adventurer ; he could never hope to 
have wealth, but he meant to make himself a name and place before he 
offered her his hand ; she had to put up with this explanation, and so must 
we. From the first they intended to marry some day, and to this may be 
ascribed the roughness, marital rather than amorous, which he showed 
soon after his victory. On their first quarrel he finds no softer names for 
her than Megera and Alecto; and even earlier, when she told him 
of an influenza from which she had been ill for weeks, he replies that she 
thinks of nothing but her health. This was rather hard-hearted, although 
the question of Mdme. de Sabran’s health is a puzzling one; she 
certainly complained a good deal of sundry diseases and disorders, 
aches and pains, and Tronchin was continually giving her physic and 
ordering her off to baths and springs; but Tronchin was a court doctor, 
and all these ailments did not prevent her taking a great deal of exercise 
in every sort of weather, and a very tolerable amount of amusement, she 
being ready for anything that turned up, as we say now-a-days. Yet, 
on the whole, it is easier to account for this inconsistency by her courage 
and fortitude than to imagine her fanciful; her complaints did not 
kill her, but she fully believed at one time that they would do so, and 
dwelt with sad satisfaction on the advantages of dying young while 
one is still beloved. Neither troubles of mind or body affected her spirits 
long. Her letters are very amusing. She has a wonderful story of a 
young Englishman, Lord Argile, pale, interesting, and not twenty, who 
has just returned from America, where he has been in prison for six 
months under sentence of death, with his gibbet in full sight of his 
window, having been released only on the intercession of the French 
queen. Now and then she teases her lover a little: ‘“ How good of you, 
my child, to love an old fool like me! True, it is through you and for 
you that I have lost my head, for if I remember rightly, in my youth” 
(she was still under thirty), “I had excellent sense, and more judgment 
in my little finger than you have in your whole body.” Once or twice 
she seems willing to stir up a little jealousy in the heart which was all 
too sure of her; there is a certain charming prince who comes to see her 
at Spa and escorts her to Aix-la-Chapelle, posts on in advance to secure 
rooms for her, parts from her even with tears, and leaves a billet-doux 
at each inn she is to stop at. It is to be feared that the Chevalier’s 
arrogant security was not disturbed, for her tenderness is perpetually 
welling over from the profound depths of her love. He had a passing 
trouble in his eyes which gave him a great fright, for notwithstanding 
his reproaches to her he was prone to be hipped at a slight indisposition ; 
she did not think the attack very serious, for she recommended a cold- 
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water compress as a sure remedy, but she declares that should his fears 
be realised she will find her consolation for so terrible a misfortune in 
being all in all to him: “ As long as you live I will be your guide, your 
dog, your staff; we will share the two eyes which are left us.” “I love 
you as they loved in former days, but as people love no longer and never 
will love again.” “ Adieu, my friend; adieu, my lover. I love you as 
if I were but fifteen, and as if the world were still in the golden age.” 
These letters give us the fragmentary record of seven years, on the 
whole very happy ones for Mdme. de Sabran ; her children were young 
enough to give her more enjoyment than anxiety, her lover was the 
utmost that her imagination could conceive, “ capable of pleasing, attach- 
ing, tormenting, and being loved ; the source of all her thoughts, feelings, 
pleasures, and pains.” “Come and see me as soon as you can,” she writes 
once from Aix-la-Chapelle; “we are almost the only inhabitants of this 
great duil town. That matters little to me; with my children I am 
well off everywhere ; were you here, I should have all that I desire, very 
nearly perfect happiness.” Then came a tremendous break. The 
Chevalier de Boufflers, impatient for a footing in which he could ask his 
mistress to become his wife, accepted an appointment as governor of 
Senegal. The scandal of the day ran that his satirical pen had got him 
into trouble, and that the mission meant banishment; but, in fact, he 
was head over ears in debt, and the Government was in need of an able, 
energetic man for a difficult and disagreeable post. Through the friend- 
ship of the Duke de Castries, it was arranged with M. de Calonne, the 
Minister of Finance, to pay off Boufilers’ debts, and make up the deficiency 
by a yearly deduction from his salary. Necessity and ambition together 
drove him to accept the proposition ; he drags love into the partnership ; 
and, as the poor woman cries out, instead of being separated for a few 
weeks, by a few leagues, the ocean rolls between them, and his absence is 
to be reckoned by years. He left France towards the end of the year 
1785. Mdme. de Sabran’s letters then take the form of a journal, in 
which she wrote every night, sending off a budget by the infrequent and 
irregular opportunities which offered ; in this way she can be followed 
day by day for nearly three years, except when Boufllers was at home 
during a few months’ leave of absence. Her outward life did not change, 
and it is pleasant, through the long course of time, to find the same names 
always recurring—Mdme. d’Audlan, the Countess Auguste de la Marche 
(afterwards Princess of Aremberg), the Polignacs, and some English 
ladies, Mrs. Buller and “ Mdme. de Grewill.” The intimate friends are 
the same ; she cultivates her accomplishments and acquires new ones ; 
her existence is the old alternation of Paris, Anisy, Versailles, the 
Belgian watering-places, and a constant gadding about. among her 
acquaintance ; the son and daughter gradually grow up, bringing new 
cares and anxieties, but it is altogether the old mode of life. Sadness 
struggles for the upper hand with more pertinacity than in days when 
her love was new and her lover was nigh, Sometimes hope seems wholly 
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dead. She always styles herself his wife, and calls him by turns “my 
child” and “my husband,” but she cannot cheat herself with words; 
no real bond unites their fates. Half her pages are a mournful transcript 
of fears and forebodings, sorrows, and perpetual recurrence to happier 
times, of incessant dreams, in which— 


She felt he was, yet was not there, 


But her elasticity comes to her aid; she is afraid of wearying him 
with reproaches and repining, and sets herself about amusing him by an 
account of all that goes on in her little world, or the great one of which 
it was a part. As with all people within the orbit of a court, that fur- 
nishes her with most of her topics ; she tells some pretty, touching stories 
of the doomed family round whom they revolved. Louis XVI. made a 
journey to Cherbourg, on which he gave several instances of that goodness 
of heart which in more fortunate days would have made him the idol of 
the people. “They tell a story which I like better than all the rest—it 
reminds me so much of our good King Henry. Passing through Houdun, 
he went into a poor woman’s house. She was out; the neighbours ran 
for her; she was back in a trice, beside herself with joy that she should 
see the king, and under her own roof, &c. In her transports, she threw 
herself at his feet, and wished to kiss his knees. The king raised her 
with touching kindness, and took out his purse to give her somé money ; 
she refused it, saying that she desired but one favour of him, and that she 
durst not ask. The king insisted on knowing what it was. ‘To kiss 
you, sire,’ and he consented with the best grace in the world. After that 
he questioned her about her little fortune, and whether she did not wish 
for anything. She replied that she needed nothing, that after the 
happiness she had had she was better off than the queen, but that she had 
a very poor neighbour, with eleven children, who had just been seized by 
her creditors, who would have no pity on her. The king sent for the 
neighbour, and told her that he would see after her affairs, that she need 
only meet him where he was to pass two days afterwards, and he would 
give her all that she required ; and he kept his word. Confess that it is 
charming, and one might fancy it an anecdote of Henry IV.” 

Mdme. de Sabran had a fancy to buy Moulin-Joli, a pretty retreat 
near Paris, connected with a curious love story, the heroine of which, 
Marguerite le Comte, was still living. The story is given in one of the 
most pathetic and interesting of Mdme. Sand’s Lettres d’un Voyageur. 
It is an odd chance which brings two women so opposite as our Countess 
and the authoress of Jndiana upon tke same ground at such an interval 
of time. She makes good-humoured fun of a great many of the people 
she sees. “I went yesterday to see your old aunt” (the Maréchale de 
Luxembourg) “in her superb house ; she showed me a black parrot you 
have sent her, which looks very like a crow in my opinion. But she said 
he talks very well, of which I could not judge, as he did not do me the 
honour to address me, She also spoke of a little negro you sent, who, she 
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says, is a little monster and horribly ill-bred. As soon as he saw her he 
yelled frightfully and threw himself on the ground, with every sign of 
alarm, although he fondled everybody else. They asked him why he did 
so, and he replied that she made faces at him. The Maréchale did not 
suspect that there might be reasons for her striking him differently from 
other people, and took his frankness very ill.” Nothing, however, is half 
so interesting as what Mdme. de Sabran says of herself. She is still 
violently in love with the “dear soul of my life,” as she calls him, and 
exists only on the thought of their reunion, counting the months as they 
expire. “All that I now ask is to live long enough to see you again, 
should I die at your feet like the poor dog of Ulysses.” 

By the present arrangement of the correspondence it would appear 
that she was actually half a year without direct news from him, though 
others heard, as she knew. It would be intolerable to believe this, and 
one would rather think that the editors have become confused, as indeed 
it is evident, by comparing dates, that they have done, between his first 
and second voyages. Her superstitious tendencies come out more 
strongly under the pressure of sorrow: “Having no news of you, I 
consult the cards from morning until night... . To-day they showed me 
your return so near that I feel quite set up again (ragaillardie). You 
are not far from port ; you are well, though a little out of spirits; but 
your success is certain, for you are always accompanied by fortune and 
victory—that is, by the nine of clubs and nine of hearts.” ‘They did not 
deceive her, neither did that mysterious instinct of approach which 
has given rise to proverbs in all languages: two days later she hears 
that he has come. He has leave of abseyce for a few months, but her 
happiness is far from unmixed; they dare not rush into each other's 
arms, it is days before she sees him at all, nor can they pass these days 
of grace together; the old semi-surreptitious intercourse is renewed, 
and in the autumn they part again for a longer separation, and he 
returns to his post. Her journal recommences, and now there is one of 
his which keeps pace with it day by day across the world. The tone of 
hers is the same, though without sameness. Her suffering in living 
apart from him grows more acute, her depression more difficult to van- 
quish ; his letters are long in coming; she feels youth departing, and 
sometimes loses heart altogether: “I read over your old letters to regain 
a little confidence, and convince myself of the impossibility of your indif- 
ference and forgetfulness ; but, do what I will, my heart is devoured by 
grief and my mind given over to the saddest presentiments.” Then 
follows what she most truly calls a tragic story: “I told you that I was 
expecting your sister to supper. . . . Everything was ready, and she came 
at ten o’clock, with eyes wide open, and as the gentlemen were already 
there she took my hand, drew me into the recess of a window, and asked 
me eagerly if I had news of you. This question was what I dreaded 
above everything. It was like a stab. I said, ‘No,’ and asked her, 


trembling, if she had. ‘No,’ she said, ‘but I have just left Mdme, de 
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Lauzun, who has received a letter of eight pages in which he says that 
he has written to me, and I am expecting my mail every minute; I 
cannot conceive why it has not come.’ I saw well enough that she was 
enjoying my uneasiness and the pleasure of finding that I was no better 
off than herself. However, I put a good face on the matter, and exerted 
myself to the utmost during supper. But this is not the end. When 
we had left the table and had just established ourselves round the hearth 
with lights all about me for your sister’s work, they brought her a great 
package from M. de Nivernois. It was from you. She showed it to me, 
read it, and wished to make me read it. All this time I hardly knew 
where I was, there was such a violent commotion in my head and heart. 
A cold sweat covered my limbs, and for some moments I felt petrified. 
But the thought that every eye was upon me, and especially my daugh- 
ter’s, recalled me to reason and perhaps to life. I made such an effort 
over myself as to be able to join in the conversation, speak and answer 
with some coherence. I kept back my tears, which were ready to burst 
forth, and had the strength to tell your sister that I was delighted to 
see her relieved and happy. .. . The evening seemed an eternity... . At 
last everybody left me to my wretchedness, except my daughter, whom I 
sent off to bed as quick as I could, that I might breathe. The tears 
which I then shed in abundance soothed and calmed in some degree the 
fever which all the evil elements of a mad passion had kindled in me. 
... I heard an inner voice, doubtless yours, saying, ‘He has written to 
you; he does love you: what have you done that he should not love 
you since that last day when he protested with such sincerity that he 
would love you always?’” , This is heartbreaking, and we hasten to 
add that next morning came a great packet of his letters for her, pro- 
bably delayed by the precautions she took to keep the correspondence a 
secret from her children. She tells him how she treats his letters when 
they come: “I gaze at my treasure, and scarcely dare to touch it. I 
examine the address and interrogate every stroke, to see whether you 
were hurricd when you wrote, and what you were thinking of. I come 
to the seal, and I see that you have not used mine nor my motto, That 
gives me a sort of pang; I tremble, I am afraid to break it ; I dread to 
disturb my pleasure by some bad news. My heart beats, and I give in 
at last, lest somebody should come and prevent my satisfying my desire 
for too long. I begin by the last letter, because it is the latest date.” 
Every sympathising reader finds such revulsions too much for his 
peace of mind. Fortunately, Mdme. de Sabran was still affected by 
calm delights. An autumn walk with her young people in the woods 
and fields of Anisy, or a little impromptu pic-nic with them near a 
spring in the park of Meudon, sets her blood flowing evenly and her 
pulses beating in time again. The great event of the year was the 
marriage of her daughter to the young Viscount de Custines ; she took 
some honeymoon journeys with them, the descriptions of which are among 
the prettiest pages in the book, and went on a pious pilgrimage with 
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the pretty Delphine, who was too impatient to await the natural course 
of events. Mdme. de Sabran’s account of this is very comical. They set 
out on foot, and she is sure the country folk take them for great sinners 
or great saints; but, their zeal being damped by wet weather, they get 
into carriages, and, finding the village where the miraculous chapel is 
very uncomfortable, Mdme. de Custines decides that it will be equally 
efficacious only to hear mass there, and go back to sleep in comfortable 
quarters at her uncle the bishop’s palace at Laon. 

Our sympathies are too keenly excited for Mdme. de Sabran for us not 
to open the journal of her hero with a sense of hostility. We cannot 
forgive him for making that loving and charming creature so miserable. 
Yet, as we read, we are forced to own that he was a fine fellow. There 
must have been two men in him—the frivolous, dare-devil rake for 
which, with all his ability and accomplishments, he was known half his 
life, and the man who appears in these pages. On reaching Senegal he 
found the colony in a deplorable condition, between the neglect of the 
government and the rapacity of a company which was speculating on its 
resources. Bouftlers set about reforming abuses with energy, showing 
equal integrity and humanity in his dealings with both negroes and 
settlers, and administrative talent of a high order. He gave evidence 
of the sort of ability which makes a great viceroy. He showed chivalric 
personal unselfishness in many small points, as, for instance, in his un- 
willingness to drink filtered water when everybody else must drink 
brackish, and, needy as he was, and shorn of part of his salary, by 
refusing to make moncy at the expense of the poor blacks, or by taking 
advantage of his position to better his fortunes a little in the way of 
perquisites : in short, one might say he well illustrated the proud device 
of his class, “ Nollesse oblige,” if the shameless, heartless extortions of so 
many others had not proved his merit to belong to himself. He was 
considerate to his subordinates, generous to bis colleagues; he praises 
heartily and deals magnanimously. One may judge of what good stuff 
he was made by its resisting his abominable education. He had a 
heart and «a conscience; he was a man and a great gentleman. One 
cannot read his appeals in behalf of the colony without being disarmed. 
The correspondence with his love comes afterwards. #It is too plain 
that with him conjugal feelings had long ago superseded more ardent 
and absorbing enes. He talks to her about his annoyances and vexa- 
tions, the interests and duties of his post, his benevolent projects, and 
ambitious schemes. He describes his existence and travels in his little 
kingdom. He has a keen feeling for natural scenery and the wonders cf 
that strange land, and tells what he sees in a few bold, graphic sentences : 
“T am at Madeira, my dear wife, and I love you with my whole heart, 
and I miss you wherever I am, but here more than elsewhere, for I 
want you to share my enchantment at a prospect which combines every- 
thing that is most striking and varied in nature. Picture to yourself 
several chains of enormous cliffs whose topmost ridge rises serrate 
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against the horizon, like the crenelated ruins of an ancient rampart of 
the giants, stretching right and left in two brown lines towards the 
sea. Within this circle is a beautiful town, white as a heap of lilies, 
like a young girl whom a hideous monster holds between his iron arms. 
The scene lies amid a tranquil sea, whose transparent water gives a 
faint reflex of the picture.” ‘Let me tell you about my poultry-yard,” 
he writes from Senegal. “I wish I could see you in the midst of my 
pigeons, chickens, ducks, and, above all, of my four geese; they are my 
favourites, especially since one of them has had little ones; all four 
conduct them about with a mingled pride and tenderness which leaves 
one in doubt which is the mother. The goslings march in the centre ; 
the father, mother, and aunts at the four corners, facing about to drive 
off anything which approaches their Elzéars and Delphines.” 

Colonies were even less pleasant places in those days than in these, 
and now and then the governor had to rough it. He, too, is sometimes 
disappointed in not getting letters, though we know that this is no fault 
of hers. He alludes perpetually to their marriage as the event on which 
his hopes are fixed, and the motive for all these hardships. On leaving 
her for the second time to return to his distant post, he betrays some 
agitation, and the recollection even of their parting is harrowing; he 
again defines his position: “ My fame, if I ever acquire it, will be my 
dower and bridal gift to you; that is why I am tenacious of it. Were 
I young, handsome, rich, could I offer you all that renders women 
enviable in their own eyes and those of others, we should long ago have 
borne the same name, and shared the same lot. But there is nothing 
save a little honour and distinction which can atone for my age and 
poverty, and adorn me in the sight of others as your tenderness adorns 
mein yours. . . . Adieu, love, adieu thou! for thou art fairer and 
more tender than Love himself.” One can fancy how eagerly she watched 
for these expressions of affection, and he is not chary of them, for he has 
a gift of saying pretty things: “ Adieu, friendship, love, Hymen,” he ends 
another letter ; and again: “Good night; I am going to bed thinking 
about you, to put myself to sleep like a greedy child with a sugar-plum 
in his mouth.” Yet somehow these little flatteries do not ring as if 
they were wholjspontaneous, but sound as if struck off on purpose to 
please and pacify her. There is a different accent in some of the letters— 
not that they are love-letters, but lover-like. That written in the 
emotion of the second parting evinces simple feeling : “ I send you, dear 
wife, the lock of hair which you ask for, as a pledge and symbol of the 
sweetest and most enduring tie. If what was part of myself retain any 
vestige of sensation or any particle of my nature, this will fly to you 
like iron to adamant, or straw to amber ... . Here it is, daughter ; 
it is yours, but less so than what remains to me. I will bring them 
back to you a little grizzled, but you will not disdain them ; they will 
mix sometimes with your beautiful fair tresses, and my head will deck 
itself with your locks like a dry tree with vines and ivy. What does it 
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matter to me whether I am old or young, provided I can live with you, 
see you at my ease, ef te teneam moriens deficiente manw.” 

When he is at length actually on his homeward way, all the patience 
and philosophy with which he has tried to calm his impetuous, explosive 
disposition while in the discharge of his official duties, fly to atoms. No 
one ever had so many detentions on one voyage; storms, dead calms, 
head winds, delays in the ports where they touched, everything conspired 
to spin out the time to months instead of weeks. His spirits went up 
and down like the barometer, and every night his journal tells of the 
hope deferred of the day. Here, in mid ocean, the narrative breaks off. 
We know that Bouftlers reached France in the autumn of 1787, and we 
suppose that he was married at once. Not at all. He was married in 
1797. The Revolution had virtually begun when he returned from 
Senegal, and he plunged at once into the thick of the fray, quitting him- 
self like a man. But as the conflict grew hopeless, and the unhappy 
country flung herself into the very jaws of the demons of the pit, 
Boufllers took the road of exile with his love and her fatherly protector, 
the Bishop of Laon, and they were all three for a time the guests of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, who had seen and admired Mdme. de Sabran in 
the gay days of Versailles and Trianon. The bishop died in Poland. 
The Chevalier and Mdme. de Sabran were finally united at Breslau, and 
went back to France in 1800. She was fifty, not yet an old woman unless 
those terrible ten years had done what the previous forty could not do; 
but her life thenceforward merges in that of her children.. The pretty, 
petted Delphine, of whose honeymoon her fond mother painted such sunny 
pictures, had faced the ghastliest realities of the Terror ; her father-in-law 
and her husband were both guillotined, outdoing each other in bravery 
and self-possession ; she remained by them to the last, and showed 
dauntless spirit in defending the heritage of her only son from confisca- 
tion. She reappears long afterwards, a romantic misty figure among the 
visions of Chateaubriand. Count Elzéar de Sabran was one of the 
interesting group who rallied round Mdme. de Staél in her banishment. 
He had been from his cradle the object of his mother’s peculiar solicitude 
and tenderness, and he repaid them by his devotion to her old age. He 
never left her from the year of the Chevalier de Bouftlers’ death, 1815, 
until her own in 1827. The Chevalier had resumed his seat in the 
Academy, to which he was elected on his return from Senegal, and gave 
his declining years to serious literature. He was buried, at his own desire, 
near his friend, the poet Delille, in the cemetery of Pére-la-Chaise, with 
the epitaph he had composed for himself: 

Amis, croyez que je dors. 
Mdme. de Sabran’s, also written by herself, says more: 


At length the longed-for port I reach, 
And glide from out the strife ; 

I need to gain death’s quiet beach, 
To rest myself from life, 
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CHAPTER I. 
WuAT sENT THE MINISTER TO LONDON. 


Tue Rev. Apam Cameron, the minister of Kinkell, was simply the 
minister ; that is, he had no degree as a Doctor of Divinity, though such 
degrees existed in his Reformed Presbyterian Kirk. But it is very 
doubtful whether any titular distinction, up to that of Archbishop of 
Canterbury, could have added to the esteem and honour in which the 
minister, in spite of a prophet’s having no honour in his own country, 
was he'd in his parish by the members of a strict denomination. This 
was a protesting offshoot from the main Kirk of Scotland, which even in 
its most lukewarm days had always gone into a white heat at the bare 
idea of bishops, deans, and vicars, or anything save plain presbyters 
among its clergy. 

The Rev. Adam Cameron’s lines had fallen in pleasant clerical 
p'aces, though his stipend had been small and his work hard for the long 
forty and odd years during which he bad, as he himself would have said, 
“een privileged to labour in the ministry.” 

Kinkell was as remote, out-of-the-world a parish as could be found 
in the Lowlands and not the Highlands of Scotland, but the remote- 
ness was not without its advantages. The primitive inhabitants con- 
sisted almost entirely of tenant farmers and their “hynds,” “ bon- 
dagers,” or “ cottars,” with a laird or two who belonged to a man to the 
bigger branches of the Kirk, or who had been so far left to themselves 
as to secede from the Kirk of their fathers, not for the purpose of joining 
any of its purer branches, but to lapse Erastianly and unpatriotically into 
prelacy and attendance at the small exclusive English chapel, situated in 
one corner of the parish. Those of the natives of Kinkell—the salt of the 
earth, as they were fain to consider themselves—who constituted Mr. 
Cameron's charge, and met for worship in the barest, most barn-like of 
the kirks which might benefit, but could hardly be said to adorn the 
district, were not only kept considerably out of harm’s way by their 
distance from the busy world, with its revolutions and antics, they were 
supposed to preserve their loyalty to their minister intact. To them, 
notwithstanding their true blue Presbyterianism and rabid hatred of 
what they considered priestcraft, he was still hedged round with a reflec- 
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tion of divinity. They were not an unintelligent section of the com- 
munity: the old Scotch love of learning lingers in the oddest and 
homeliest quarters, while the polemical cast of mind that continues to 
distinguish the veritable descendants of the Covenanters hegets a 
certain amount of shrewdness and sagacity, as well as of self-conceit and 
stubbornness. 
ut the knowledge of Mr. Cameron’s Kinkell was limited largely to 
two fields—those of agriculture and religion. Into the first Mr. Cameron, 
not being an Established Kirk minister, and therefore not owning a 
“glebe,” did not intrude ; but over the second, with all due respect for, 
“nay, with a proud jealousy of any infringement of the right of private 
judgment, he was allowed a solemn pre-eminence. If his people had not 
unanimously regarded him as qualified to minister to them in spiritual 
things, they would not have kept him among them, paying his stipend by 
voluntary contributions, which the most poverty-stricken and the closest- 
fisted did not grudge to pay. 

Of every other field Mr. Cameron remained the undisputed master. 
He was still what the best ministers in England and Scotland were to a 
great extent to their country parishioners two or three hundred years 
ago—the wisest, wittiest, alike the most scholarly and capable man 
among them. Withal, his gifts—even his secular gifts—were very much 
at his people’s disposal. Silver and gold he had none beyond what was 
absolutely wanted for the needs of his frugal household ; but such as he 
had he gave freely. He and his wife knew personally, visited inti- 
mately, counselled, comforted, and rejoiced with, doctored, lawyered, 
and mothered every living soul belonging to their denomination in that 
region. 

Neither did familiarity breed contempt in this case. Whether the 
exception proceeded from some amount of natural dignity along with a 
few foibles in Mr. Cameron, or from genuine rare simplicity both in the 
man and the community, or from that curious side of Scotch character 
in which its hard sharpness is balanced by romantic loyalty, the result 
remained the same. Beyond a little affectionate playfulness—lumbering 
and uncouth in such quarters, and which might possibly have been mis- 
understood by a short-sighted bystander who had never been behind the 
scenes, for scorn and ridicule, as when some brisk young yeoman or stal- 
wart ploughman named Mr. Cameron by his nicknames of “ Auld 
Aidam” or “ Wee Cammy ”—for the minister was small of stature—not a 
word undervaluing his gifts and graces or impugning his prerogatives 
was ever heard in the humble Reformed Kirk circles of Kinkell. 

Mr. Cameron’s brethren, the portly and the lean ministers of the 
other Presbyterian kirks, with the slim representative of episcopacy in 
Kinkell, did not fare in this respect a tenth part so well. Is not the 
statement borne out that Mr. Cameron’s lines—the lines of an honest, 
self-respecting, devoted old man—had been cast in pleasant places, and 
that not chiefly with regard to his little country manse, with its fine 
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garden and the free sweep of purple moor, green plantation, and meadow 
land which surrounded it, but in the far wider and to him infinitely 
more momentous sense, of his flock, to whom he sought to break the 
bread of life ? 

The very cause of Mr. Cameron’s visit to London was his parish- 
ioners’ regard for his gratification and zeal for his honour. The fashion 
of ministers’ holidays and tours had spread even to out-of-the-way 
Kinkell. Dr. Dalrymple, the minister par excellence, the legal pastor 
of the parish, a middle-aged man, distinguished by great anti-Catholic 
activity as well as by classical studies and proclivities, had, with the 
consent of his parishioners, received leave of absence from his pres- 
bytery and a nomination from a committee of his assembly to preach the 
gospel for three months in Rome, under the Pope’s very nose, and had 
only lately returned, laden with trophies from his double campaign. 
Mr. Farquhar, the other Presbyterian minister, a young man, was 
afflicted with a clergyman’s sore throat, and happened to be an accom- 
plished naturalist. He had been sent by his sympathetic congregation, 
at their own cost, to escape the spring winds, which blew bitterly at 
Kinkell for six weeks at a time, to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
and had come back wonderfully recruited, the happy possessor of a 
perfect little museum of natural curiosities. As for Mr. Maple, who was 
known and looked upon half suspiciously, half satirically, and a little 
admiringly—the last by the young sprigs of grace among the descendants 
of John Knox and Jenny Geddes—as “the English minister,” he was 
in the unhappily uncommon circumstances for a curate, of possessing a 
private fortune, so that his alleged fasting on Friday was entirely an act 
of free-will. He found no difficulty in vacating his carved eagle of a 
reading-desk, his tiny shell of a pulpit, and his florally decorated altar, to 
a like-minded spirit in the college which Mr. Maple had only recently 
quitted, and in setting out on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, as some 
said, to seek the last hidden vestige of the True Cross, wherewith to 
supply the finishing consecration to his oratory. If Mr. Maple was to a 
large extent independent of his flock, it could also be said that there 
would not be many of them left to miss him, since be judiciously suited 
the period of his pilgrimage to the beginning of the London season, when 
even Kinkell was affected by the yearly migration of its upper ten thou- 
sand, who departed to roll in the Park, ride in the Row, be presented at 
Court, and fan themselves in a desperate resource for a breath of fresh 
air on the crowded staircases of Mayfair. . 

The esprit de corps of Mr. Cameron’s congregation, no less than 
their regard for their minister, became rampant. Why should he be left 
behind in the race after recreation and novelty? True, he was not 
specially anti-Catholic and classic in his tendencies; he did not suffer 
from any weakness in the larynx, neither was he remarkable for his love 
of weeds and worms; he had no modern High Churchman’s or ancient 
Crusader’s excessive reverence for the East. But in his people’s eyes he 
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had only served them the more faithfully because of these deficiencies ; 
and was he not to be rewarded, in his turn, for putting his congregation 
and their requirements before every other attraction and proving himself 
engrossed by them during these forty and odd years? 

That there should be any suspicion of neglect in Mr. Cameron’s 

stationary position, suddenly cast a severe reflection on each member of 
his church—not to say of his session—and ‘from that moment it grew the 
personal concern of every man, woman, and child to bring about a holi- 
day and a trip for the minister in some degree proportionate to his 
merits. 
_ The whole parish became aflame on the subject. It was discussed 
privately and publicly, yet with a degree of mystery and secresy in the 
nearest approach to publicity, since there was a magnanimous obligation 
on the part of the conspirators to conceal the scheme from the minister 
till it was ripe for execution. But this mystery and secresy only added 
a delightful charm which tickled the imagination of the doucest of the 
plotters. 

There were meetings and discussions in farm-houses and cottages, in 
the “smiddy,” that open rural club. The matter was canvassed on the 
very Sabbath day, at the risk of an accusation of sacrilege, in a room 
in one of the cluster of cottages near the kirk, hired by a few of the 
farmers, and where they and their wives and families met in the short 
interval between the forenoon and afternoon services, with their elaborate 
doctrinal lecture and equally elaborate but more practical sermon, and 
refreshed themselves with bread and cheese and ale for the mental and 
bodily exertions which still lay before them. 

Nobody would consent to be left out. Jenny with her penny fee 
risen to three times that of her grandmother—but not rendering Jenny 
the richer, save in comfort, on that account, since her social requirements, 
like those of her neighbours, have risen in proportion—took a proud plea- 
sure in contributing after her mistress. The “halflin’” Sandy, who had 
but last year been promoted from “herdin’” and “crawin’” to the 
manly dignity of quitting his father’s house to face the hardships and 
temptations of a “bothy,” followed suit with the responsible foreman, 
Saunders, who not only worked his pair of horses, but was bound to keep 
his eye on the other men and hands of the farm. Sandy threw his six- 
pence with the air of a prince, albeit a sheepish lout of a prince, on the 
back of Saunders’s shilling, and felt himsclf still ascending in the social 
scale. 

It did not matter that Sandy’s own travels—until the tide of agricul- 
tural unions, with their demonstrations and emigration, overflowed to 
distant Kinkell—were not likely to extend beyond the nearest Mid- 
summer and Martinmas markets, and in the course of years and growing 
responsibility, with the burden of many “ head” of cattle, to metropo- 
litan Hallow Fair and pastoral St. Boswell’s. Still, he was able to lend 
a hand to send his minister, who had catechised him as well as Jenny, 
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and was preparing bim for “ the ordinance,” on a bold flight—whether 
to those Low Countries and that France and Spain of which Sandy had 
heard principally in the old songs that had descended to him and his 
fathers as a rich inheritance; or to Ireland, of which he had a natural 
doubt, seeing that he associated the Green Island principally with the 
lawlessness and the miseries of Irish shearers; or to that great City of 
London, the modern might and renown of which had penetrated even to 
a rude, slumbrous Kinkell bothy, and of which Sandy had vaguely glo- 
rious conceptions. 

Widow Suttie and her “ old sister” Katie Macbryde, who were only 
kept from being recipients of the charity of the Established Kirk 
Session by being placed among the more aged and infirm receivers of the 
contents of “the plate” that stood at Mr. Cameron’s kirk doors and 
modestly awaited the alms of the congregation, insisted on emulating the 
widow of Jerusalem who threw in a mite, all her living, to the service of 
the Temple. They pushed forward totteringly, with their pennies to “ the 
minister’s testimonial.” 

Of course the offering in this case was purely ridiculous, a taking 
from Peter to give to Paul; but since there was some truth in the 
emphatic representation that as nobody was more obliged to Mr. 
Cameron than these two were, it would be a shame to leave them out ; 
and as the deed fell in with the enthusiasm of which it was a proof, 
Widow Suttie and Katie Macbryde had their way. None crowed more 
loudly than the ancient women crowed and mumbled over their coarse 
weak tea, bread with its scraping of butter, and occasional morsel of red 
herring, and over what were to be the grand doings of their “ Maister 
Cameron as gin he werena fit to gang on his travels, as weel as ony 
warl'ly auld Moderate, or flichty Free Kirker, or stickit Paupist.” 

The business would, save for one powerful reason, have certainly 
taken shape in a popular kirk meeting, at which, amidst much speechi- 
fying, and as near an approach to a thunder of applause as could be per- 
mitted even in the most unconsecrated of kirks, Mr. Cameron ought to 
have been overwhelmed with the manner in addition to the matter of the 
gift. 

The kirk of which Mr. Cameron was a minister was very partial 
to such meetings; indeed, they were very nearly the members’ sole 
authorised gaiety—the strictness of their tenets forbidding almost every 
form of general gathering for which business or religion could not be 
pled as an excuse. The objection in this case to a soiree—it could not 
yet be an anniversary—at which Widow Suttie and Katie Macbryde 
might have successfully urged their title as subscribers to the present, 
and to munch their cake and fruit with their richer brethren and sisters, 
was the very tangible objection, that the utmost economising of the 
slender funds would be necessary to enable them to accomplish their 
desired end. 

‘The subscribers, therefore, not without a little struggle, which im- 
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pressed them still more with the magnitude of their kindness and with 
the high deserts of the minister which had called it forth, waived the 
opportunity for courting publicity in the eyes of rival kirks, or having 
a “ploy” of their own out of the minister’s “ploy,” and entrusted the 
business to be managed privately by the kirk session. 

That influential body, made up individually of two farmers, a farm 
grieve, a retired tradesman, and a wright, but in their collective capacity 
equal to any question which could come before them, behaved with the 
wariness and decorum which might have been expected from them. 
They sounded, in strictest confidence, Mrs. Cameron—not that they 
intended her to share in the minister’s excursion, seeing that the 
finances would by no means cover a double outlay—but because she was 
not only entitled to a conjugal voice in the matter, she was also known 
to possess what some considered an overweening influence over the 
minister. Was it not written in the Scriptures that each bishop and 
deacon—terms which Mr. Cameron’s parishioners understood in some 
occult sense, totally distinct from the ordinary English definition of the 
words—was not only enjoined to have but one wife, but was bidden to 
rule her as summed up in his household ? 

Mrs. Cameron, whether she were ruled or no by the fiery yet gentle 
old minister, was very gracious and propitious to the deputation from 
the session waiting upon her with an intent so flattering to her husband. 
She spread out her skirts, smoothed her brow, even more furrowed than 
that of the minister, bent from her height—she was a tall large woman, 
while he was a little spare man—and lent the deputation valuable aid in 
their researches. Certainly the minister—he was conscientiously the 
minister to her, even if she bent him a little to her will, as to the 
simplest of his charge—would be the better for a change, and he could 
take it with the easier mind that, as his friends and elders knew, young 
Mr. Inglis had just got his license, was at home waiting for “a call,” 
and would be only too happy to take the pulpit and display his gifts in 
the minister’s absence. As for the prayer and missionary meetings, she 
herself would see, with the session’s help, that there was no falling off 
permitted in them. Mr. Cameron had never been in London, and there 
was the Exhibition, which the whole world was running to see. When 
the minister was a younger man he had taken a lively interest in cities, 
and in whatever keenly concerned his fellow-creatures. Perhaps this 
late opportunity, so considerately and gratifyingly given him, of visiting 
London and its Exhibition, would recall his original interest, and 
restore to him the spirit which in the course of years had been somewhat 
heavily tried. 

It was evident that Mrs. Cameron was right, as Mr. Cameron could 
have told his friends he ofterr found her, even when she was most rugged 
and least suave. London was one of the greatest sights in the world to 
one who had never visited it before. As for the Exhibition, the minister 
had quoted it in the very last Sabbath’s lecture, as affording an illustration 
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of what might have been the collected riches in merchandise of Tyre, 
Sidon, and Babylon, had such a collection been dreamt of and ticketed in 
the far-off ages. Would he not like to verify his illustration, and to see 
for himself those marvels of manufacture which had drawn some of his 
richer rural hearers from their grain and cattle markets? They began to 
feel it as ashame that money should have so far triumphed in their 
persons as to have carried them first to the queen and mart of nations, 
while their minister, whose instruction they craved, and to whose eru- 
dition they bowed, had been left so long uncomplainingly and ungrudg- 
ingly in the background. 

Mrs. Cameron had distantly hinted at a subject of regret which had 
been patent to all the kirk members old enough to be sensible of the 
loss. Though many years had passed in the interval, the minister had 
never entirely recovered from the effects of his only daughter’s death, 
and still less from those of his only son’s ruin. 

What had his people been thinking of that they had not before 
devised means, at whatever cost, which might restore the old fire to 
match with what had never failed in the minister’s faithful discharge of 
his duty, and constitute him even at this late date—so fulfilling the 
promise of his youth—the ablest, most deservedly famous and coveted 
minister within the bounds of their Kirk, one who should reflect glory 
on his people and parish, and the Kirk itself? Some of the older 
members remembered when Mr. Cameron had been fit to bold up his 
head and fight with the best the battles of secession against any minister 
or member of an opposing Kirk; but he had been content for many a 
day to plod at his work and to reserve his eloquence for exhortations to 
individual repentance and righteousness. The idea suggested to the 
deputation from the session added a spur to their zeal in the trust 
assigned to them. 

When the news at last reached the minister in the privacy of his 
study and bed-room in one, he was far too much touched to be able to 
disclaim the compliment. He accepted it with a strong sense of the 
responsibility attached to it. “I am going as the representative of every 
hard-working, thrifty carle and lucky among them ; ay, and of the open- 
hearted, open-handed callants and lasses that are like my bairns,” he 
reflected, with a sigh. “ They are waring their hard-won gear on me, and 
though I can never pay back, and would not wish to do it if I could, 
the thoughtfulness and kindliness of the notion, I must do my best to 
make them amends in part, so that all the generosity may not lie on 
their side. I must brush myself up, try to see with their eyes, and 
hear with their ears, and bring them back such instructive and entertaining 
accounts as they will like to receive, and as will serve to divert them in 
a course of lectures delivered gratis in the schoolroom—the Master and 
Dr. Dalrymple will not refuse to be iar ae and lend it—during the 
long winter nights.” 

“ My friends, you are too good to me,” the minister sought to say in 
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a parting address, “an I can do nothing save take your goodness as it 
is offered with a full heart, and promise my poor endeavour to do you 
what credit I can away among strangers, and to bring you back such 
grand tales of London and the Exhibition as shall make you all feel that 
you have been there yourselves instead of practising the noble self-denial 
of sending your old minister in your stead.” 

The address was highly approved of, and Mr. Cameron’s own heart 
was so penetrated with tenderness and gratitude, and with the unselfish 
desire to give pleasure to others, that long silent pulses began to stir 
again. The eager anticipation of any new agreeable experience which 
had once formed part of the man’s disposition showed signs of revival. 
The minister took to studying, with hopeful zest, maps and guides as his 
share of the extensive preparations for his grand tour; Mrs. Cameron 
would suffer no hands less capable than her own to pack his portmanteau 
and put upa little box of provisions, since she had heard oatmeal was not 
to be had in London, and the minister liked and was not in his usual 
health without his porridge, while Mrs. Cairns had sent a store of new- 
laid eggs along with Miss Crichton’s “comforter,” which the minister 
was to wear in his night journey, notwithstanding the season was the 
middle of summer. 

Mr. Cameron had never thought to be so excited, nay, elated, with 
regard to any personal matter again. He doubted that it was indicative 
of weakness in an old man well upwards of sixty. Yet on the other 
hand he was not sure whether it might not be the working of a whole- 
some, healing instinct, implanted in us by God Himself, impelling us to 
take what He gives to-day, and rojoice in it with humble thanks, and 
not look back uncomforted on the losses of yesterday. 

It did seem as if the ulterior intentions of the promoters of the 
minister’s jaunt were to be in some measure fulfilled. 


CHAPTER II. 
Fors in KINKELL; FRIENDS tn Lonpon. 


THE minister had got over his long, fatiguing journey, and arrived 
safely at his destination, which, so far as the shelter of a roof went, was 
lodgings in Tottenham Court Road, which had been recommended to 
him with all due precaution by the cousin’s cousin of one of the farmers 
in Mr. Cameron’s congregation. 

Mr. Cameron never thought of disputing the destination assigned to 
him. He knew that he should hurt the feelings of his ruling elder if 
he did so; but far from it, the minister was meekly satisfied that 
Tottenham Court Road had all those advantages of respectability and 
economy desirable for him. He did not murmur at the din, which was 
what he had come to see and hear, or because his landlady was unequal 
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to making his porridge—that, no doubt, had been an unreasonable ex- 
pectation—and made havoc among his fresh eggs before she got his cold 
beef to cut and carve upon. He was ready to smile at such small 
deprivations and annoyances. He had recovered from the first stunning, 
dazing effect of his transport from the quiet country roads and few 
familiar faces of Kinkell to the roar of traffic and the strange crowds of 
London. He was prepared to be impressed as he ought to be with the 
great city of the empire. He was setting out wonderfully fresh and keen, 
only a little perplexed with the embarras de richesses, to accomplish all 
the sight-seeing which lay hefore him. He had brought several letters 
of introduction, but he thought that he was at liberty to consult his own 
pleasure as to the time of delivering them. He was sure that it would 
be more for his pleasure and enjoyment to have it in his power to go his 
own way, and make his own observations, before he summoned his 
friends’ friends to his aid. “His pleasure and enjoyment ”—but he was 
quite free to employ the terms, since he did not go in for a service of 
self-mortification, yct it was long since the considerations belonging to 
the words had entered into his thoughts and made part of his calcula- 
tions, and their very sound struck him oddly. 

The minister did not feel the solitude of a stranger in London press 
upon him heavily. With the exception of his wife, there had not been 
one of his people with whom he could hold equal converse, save on 
religious questions. He was accustomed to live a good deal alone with 
h's thoughts, and when that is the case it does not signify very much 
whether the “alone” be in a man’s own little study or in the thronged 
streets of a city wholly new to him. Mr. Cameron did pause now and 
then, to realise with a little start that it was the minister of the little 
Reformed kirk of Kinkell and no other who was passing along in the 
exhaustless stream of human beings, amidst the incessant patter of feet, 
through the endless labyrinth of streets, over which the smoke from 
thousands of chimneys hung in a sullying haze between him and the 
clear blue sky; and that even while he was walking there, away in 
distant Scotland and Kinkell leisurely farmers whom he knew were 
striding deliberately through their red-flowered clover, and between the 
rows of their potatoes, while their work-people were pulling plant by 
plant the wild mustard from the wheatfields, and pausing to look up 
with interest and mark the hour of the day by Jock the Post wending 
his way on foot from farm-house to farm-house, the single moving figure 
along the field-path. At the Manse Mrs. Cameron and her single hand- 
maid were busy with the morning’s household work, the sweeping, the 
dusting, the dinner-cooking, or the extra cleaning inaugurated by the 
minister’s absence, and counted it something out of the common if 
they were made aware of any other sound—either as an accompaniment 
or an interruption to their occupation—than the shrill crow of a cock 
from the nearest farmyard, the distant bleating of sheep undergoing the 
processes of clipping and washing, the song of the thrush from the cherry- 
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tree in the garden, or the muffled bark of the old dog Nip hunting in Lis 
dreams. 

The minister was not without a dim consciousness, which did not 
seriously trouble him, that he was an incongruous figure in these London 
streets—so incongruous that some of the passers-by, even in the hurry 
and rush which bore them on to be lost in ever-recurring eddies, looked 
at him with inquisitive, half-smiling speculation. It had not occurred 
to Mr. Cameron, or, what was more to the purpose, perhaps, to his wife, 
that he should be furnished with any other travelling suit than his 
second-best suit of black, a little rusty in colour, and white at the seams, 
but still, as those excellent judges considered, perfectly presentable alike 
at kirk and market. 

Mr. Cameron wore black, loving the colour of his cloth, at the 
market as well as at the kirk. To adopt a coat of grey tweed or 
of “ heather mixture,” however comfortable and convenient the adoption, 
would have struck both him and his parishioners in the light of a pro- 
cecding as indecorous and undesirable as his finding leisure to throw 
a line into the Beltane Linn, or to fire a shot on the Kinkell Braes. 
Mr. Cameron’s best black clothes—the procuring and maintaining of 
which in the integrity of their glossy black proved so heavy a claim 
upon his small income—were not to be thought of for wearing pro- 
miscuously in London. That coat and those breeches were consecrated to 
his sacred edifice like priests’ garments. The minister wore, them only 
when he preached on the Sabbath days (his denomination went so far in 
its strife with carnal distinctions as to eschew the Geneva gown), and 
when he prayed over the joined hands of a couple entering the holy state 
of matrimony, or with the mourners by the coffin which was about to 
be carried out to its resting place in the kirkyard. Mr. Cameron’s black 
clothes—best and second best—were both of them a little antique and 
uncouth in cut, as he felt bound to employ a Kinkell tailor who 
was a member of his congregation. The minister uniformly wore a 
white necktie, which, like his out-of-date extensive display of shirt- 
front, was spotlessly white, Mrs. Cameron being a good housewife, and 
washing being cheap in the country. This necktie, conspicuous among its 
present surroundings, was apt, however, to hang a little dimp and dis- 
hevelled from the scraggy, drooping neck which it was meant to enfold. 
Mr. Cameron was not one of those good men who have a genius for 
order in their very garments ; on the contrary, he had what Mrs. Cameron 
considered, and sometimes inveighed against, as quite an unfortunate 
faculty for getting his necktie, his wristbands, his very coat-tails, as well 
as his grey hair, in admired disorder, in the heat of his arguments and 
the earnestness of his exhortations. His grey hair-—somewhat thin and 
straggling, in keeping with his tanned bony cheeks and lantern jaws— 
was surmounted by a hat, the worse of the wear, like h’s coat, and worn 
on the back of his head. To complete his costume the minister was 
earefal to carry an obese, baggy alpaca umbrella, his inseparable, trusty 
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companion in his long parish walks in the northern region, where 
showers might be more depended on than sunshine. 

His very gait was peculiar. He was loosely knit, while his quick, 
irregular movements indicated a highly strung nervous temperament. 
His walk was a swinging trot—slightly sidling, and having the body 
inclined forward till it gave the idea of the minister’s toppling un- 
wittingly on his nose in the middle of his meditations. 

It was just possible that the minister, but for his pronounced sun- 
burn, might have been mistaken for an eccentric, seedy old club-waiter. 
But the person who had made the mistake would certainly have corrected 
it if he had stayed to remark the cultivated intelligence and lively 
interest with which the supposed waiter took bis bearings and gazed on 
the landmarks around him. 

Happily Mr. Cameron was too well broken to work, including 
pedestrian work, to feel easily fatigued. He stood the rise of the ther- 
mometer fairly. Like the din, it was what he had bargained for ; he 
would have felt disappointed on the whole if he had experienced none of 
that summer heat of London, of which north countrymen are wont to 
complain, and for which he had come prepared. True, the glare from 
shops and houses, and the stony hardness of the pavement, were trying 
even to a man who had borne the dazzling light reflected from the 
Kinkell Loch when he had skirted its margin on a brilliant sunshiny 
day, and who had waded through a bog-moss. He was fain to reflect a 
little ruefully on the vanity of the old Adam lurking in Mrs. Cameron, 
and working by proxy, which had caused her to induce him to invest 
his feet at starting in a pair of bran-new boots. He was tempted to 
envy for once the superior advantages of the old ministers of the Kirk 
of Scotland, as by law established, in those days when one of the multi- 
farious offices of its beadles was to wear the new shoon of the ministers 
till they were softened into yielding accommodation to the bumps and 
callosities of the sacerdotal feet. 

But the strain to his eyes, and the ache to his feet, were but flea-bites 
and crumpled rose-leaves in the improvement of his holiday to the brave, 
patient old minister. 

Mr. Cameron was approaching St. Paul’s, the Strand, and Fleet 
Street. He was saying to himself, as a distinguished American had said 
in similar circumstances, Were these the places so long known and 
endeared to him by their associations? Was he in truth regarding with 
his mortal eyes what he had entertained infinitely less hope of viewing 
in the body than he cherished the faith of one day beholding in the 
spirit—the streets of the New Jerusalem? There rose the vast dome 
of Sir Christopher Wren, beneath which lay Nelson and Wellington. 
Travelled folk declared that it dwindled to a mole-hill before the in- 
comparably vaster dome of St. Peter’s in Rome. Verily, it was not in 
the plain of Shinar alone that men sought to rear temples whose tops 
should reach to heaven, Here had stood the old mansions of the 
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nobility, with the gardens reaching to the river, and the barges which 
had borne in turn a Wolsey and a Cromwell ; yonder, Dr. Johnson had 
walked, with his hands behind his back, working his shaggy brows, as 
he talked to himself and counted the paving-stones. Close at hand was 
Temple Bar, where the last Scotch head, cut off for poor Prince 
Charlie, had blackened in the English sun. 

Mr. Cameron would have stood still to ponder and realise the 
situation if there had only been room or leisure for standing and 
musing in the whirl of the concourse around him. He attempted to 
cross the street, in order to get into the comparative seclusion of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and narrowly escaped being knocked over and 
crushed before what he was inclined to call the wheels of Juggernaut 
in the shape of a brewer's van. He was recovering his dizzy footing on 
the pavement, and re-brandishing his umbrella for further progress, 
when a circumstance befell him which, in the excited, pre-occupied state 
of his mind, struck him us hardly less marvellous than though Sir 
Christopher, the Cardinal, and the lexicographer had stepped, the one 
down from the Cathedral, the other up from the river, and the third out 
of Fleet Street, and presented themselves in material fashion before his 
astounded eyes. 

A familiar face—a Kinkell face—caught Mr. Cameron’s eye in the 
crowd of strangers. Somebody whom Mr. Cameron knew, somebody 
from his parish, sprang lightly across the street in the teeth of two 
huge omnibuses, bristling within and without with human beings, and 
drawn by four driven-desperate horses; and having come out of the 
jaws of death scatheless, held out a frank and friendly hand to the 
minister. 

“Geordie Da’rymple!” cried the minister, taken aback, in the sud- 
denness of the shock forgetting his manners and using the free-and- 
easy title accorded by the ruder tongues of Kinkell to the individual in 
question. 

“ Ay, just Geordie Da’rymple, at your service, Mr. Cameron,” replied 
the young man addressed with cordial gaiety. 

In the meantime Mr. Cameron had recovered from his amazement, 
and with his recovery experienced a twinge of shame for the solecism 
into which he had been betrayed. The six feet in height, red-bearded, 
handsome young man before him was the youngest son of the Esta- 
blished Kirk minister of Kinkell, between whom and Mr. Gameron there 
existed an armed neutrality, softened a little in recent years by those 
misfortunes which had befallen the latter, and by the quiet dignity of 
suffering with which they had been borne, that had not only lent the 
Dissenting minister a pitiful immunity in the local battles of the various 
kirks, but had rendered it less difficult for more prosperous men to bear 
the contradiction of him and his congregation. In the main, Dr. 
Dalrymple and Mr. Cameron had mutual sympathies, as being both 
worthy men according to their respective lights. Neither are the lines 
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companion in his long parish walks in the northern region, where 
showers might be more depended on than sunshine. 

His very gait was peculiar. He was loosely knit, while his quick, 
irregular movements indicated a highly strung nervous temperament. 
His walk was a swinging trot—slightly sidling, and having the body 
inclined forward till it gave the idea of the minister’s toppling un- 
wittingly on his nose in the middle of his meditations. 

It was just possible that the minister, but for his pronounced sun- 
burn, might have been mistaken for an eccentric, seedy old club-waiter. 
But the person who had made the mistake would certainly have corrected 
it if he had stayed to remark the cultivated intelligence and lively 
interest with which the supposed waiter took bis bearings and gazed on 
the landmarks around him. 

Happily Mr. Cameron was too well broken to work, including 
pedestrian work, to.feel easily fatigued. He stood the rise of the ther- 
mometer: fairly. Like the din, it was what he had bargained for; he 
would have felt disappointed on the whole if he had experienced none of 
that’ summer. heat. of London, of which north countrymen are wont to 
complain, and for which he had come prepared. True, the glare from 
shops and houses,.and the stony hardness of the pavement, were trying 
even to.a man who had borne the dazzling light reflected from the 
Kinkell Loch when he had skirted its margin on a brilliant sunshiny 
day, and who had waded through a bog-moss. He was fain to reflect a 
little ruefully on the vanity of the old Adam lurking in Mrs. Cameron, 
and working by proxy, which had caused her to induce him to invest 
his feet at starting in a pair of bran-new boots. He was tempted to 
envy for once the superior advantages of the old ministers of the Kirk 
of Scotland, as by law established, in those days when one of the multi- 
farious offices of its beadles was to wear the new shoon of the ministers 
till they were softened into yielding accommodation to the bumps and 
callosities of the sacerdotal feet. 

But the strain to his eyes, and the ache to his feet, were but flea-bites 
and crumpled rose-leaves in the improvement of his holiday to the brave, 
patient old minister. 

Mr. Cameron was approaching St. Paul’s, the Strand, and Fleet 
Street. He was saying to himself, as a distinguished American had said 
in similar circumstances, Were these the places so long known and 
endeared to him by their associations? Was he in truth regarding with 
his mortal eyes what he had entertained infinitely less hope of viewing 
in the body than he cherished the faith of one day beholding in the 
spirit—the streets of the New Jerusalem? There rose the vast dome 
of Sir Christopher Wren, beneath which lay Nelson and Wellington. 
Travelled folk declared that it dwindled to a mole-hill before the in- 
comparably vaster dome of St. Peter’s in Rome. Verily, it was not in 
the plain of Shinar alone that men sought to rear temples whose tops 
should reach to heaven. Here had stood the old mansions of the 
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nobility, with the gardens reaching to the river, and the barges which 
had borne in turn a Wolsey and a Cromwell; yonder, Dr. Johnson had 
walked, with his hands behind his back, working his shaggy brows, as 
he talked to himself and counted the paving-stones. Close at hand was 
Temple Bar, where the last Scotch head, cut off for poor Prince 
Charlie, had blackened in the English sun. 

Mr. Cameron would have stood still to ponder and realise the 
situation if there had only been room or leisure for standing and 
musing in the whirl of the concourse around him. He attempted to 
cross the street, in order to get into the comparative seclusion of 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, and narrowly escaped being knocked over and 
crushed before what he was inclined to call the wheels of Juggernaut 
in the shape of a brewer’s van. He was recovering his dizzy footing on 
the pavement, and re-brandishing his umbrella for further progress, 
when a circumstance befell him which, in the excited, pre-occupied state 
of his mind, struck him us hardly less marvellous than though Sir 
Christopher, the Cardinal, and the lexicographer had stepped, the one 
down from the Cathedral, the other up from the river, and the third out 
of Fleet Street, and presented themselves in material fashion before his 
astounded eyes. 

A familiar face—a Kinkell face—caught Mr. Cameron’s eye in the 
crowd of strangers. Somebody whom Mr. Cameron knew, somebody 
from his parish, sprang lightly across the street in the teeth of two 
huge omnibuses, bristling within and without with human beings, and 
drawn by four driven-desperate horses; and having come out of the 
jaws of death scatheless, held out a frank and friendly hand to the 
minister. 

“Geordie Da’rymple!” cried the minister, taken aback, in the sud- 
denness of the shock forgetting his manners and using the free-and- 
easy title accorded by the ruder tongues of Kinkell to the individual in 
question. 

“ Ay, just Geordie Da’rymple, at your service, Mr. Cameron,” replied 
the young man addressed with cordial gaiety. 

In the meantime Mr. Cameron had recovered from his amazement, 
and with his recovery experienced a twinge of shame for the solecism 
into which he had been betrayed. The six feet in height, red-bearded, 
handsome young man before him was the youngest son of the Esta- 
blished Kirk minister of Kinkell, between whom and Mr. Cameron there 
existed an armed neutrality, softened a little in recent years by those 
misfortunes which had befallen the latter, and by the quiet dignity of 
suffering with which they had heen borne, that had not only lent the 
Dissenting minister a pitiful immunity in the local battles of the various 
kirks, but had rendered it less difficult for more prosperous men to bear 
the contradiction of him and his congregation. In the main, Dr. 
Dalrymple and Mr. Cameron had mutual sympathies, as being both 
worthy men according to their respective lights. Neither are the lines 
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between the Established and Dissenting Churches in Scotland by any means 
so broad and deep as those which sever Church and Chapel in England. 
Still, Dr. Dalrymple and Mr. Cameron were no more to each other than 
honourable foes, who had each a certain respect and liking for his adver- 
sary ; and Mr. Cameron, while he challenged the political foundation on 
which Dr. Dalrymple’s Kirk was built, was too sensible a man to refuse 
to acknowledge the superior worldly position of his enemy. For that 
matter, every seceder in Kinkell held, openly or secretly, a simple and 
exaggerated estimate of the rank which he had resigned. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. George,” said Mr. Cameron, swaying him- 
self to and fro on his stout umbrella and colouring through the brick- 
red of his country sun-burn, “ but it is a treat to see you in London.” 

“ And it is a treat to see you here, Mr. Cameron,” echoed the young 
man. What have you come up about, may I ask? There is not 
another meeting of divines at Westminster, with my father left out? 
You are not one of the revisers of the Bible assembled in the Jerusalem 
Chamber? Where are you to be found when you are not abroad? Will 
you allow me to call for you?” 

It was wonderful the influence that London had on an old and a 
young Kinkell man stumbling against each other in its streets, though 
any influence which existed could not have had the force of novelty to 
George Dalrymple. He had spent the last half-dozen years for the most 
part in London, reading for the bar, eating his terms, practising with 
what briefs his seniors and the public would entrust him, and eking out 
his income by the profits of such literary work as he could come across. 
Yet, as it struck Mr. Cameron not unpleasantly, Mr. George was con- 
gratulating himself on the accident of their encounter, and was prose- 
cuting his inquiries so as to ensure the two meeting again with an 
energy almost unaccountable in a young man who had never been within 
the doors either of Mr. Cameron’s kirk or manse in Kinkell. He had 
been perfectly content that the acquaintance between the Established 
Kirk minister’s son and the Dissenting minister in his proper person 
should limit its expression to a bow, or at most a “Good morning,” when 
George Dalrymple was down at Kinkell for his vacations, and when, in 
driving his mother and sisters in his father’s phaeton, or in riding his 
own hired horse, or in walking about the country, he happened to come 
upon the minister trudging to visit some sick dissenter. 

It was London that had caused the change—London, and the fact 
that this fine strapping young fellow, of whom Mr. Cameron had heard 
down in Kinkell that Mr. George was very clever and doing well in his 
profession—the flower of Dr. Dalrymple’s sons (the minister stifled a 
sigh when he considered the young man altogether)—kept a leal Scotch 
heart within his breast. 

It was with an answering glow of friendly warmth that Mr. Cameron 
gave his care’, with the address of his lodgings written on it, to his 
counirymar, 
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That very evening George Dalrymple availed himself of the per- 
mission to invade the minister’s well-won repose. So excellently did the 
young man acquit himself in the conversation which followed, so much 
information did he show without any perceptible effort, so readily did he 
adapt himself to his companion’s tone, that Mr. Cameron was willing to 
allow the intercourse was thoroughly worth the rousing of his tired body 
and mind which it had cost. In reality, contact with even a fairly 
intellectual young man was so rare an occurrence with Mr. Cameron, 
that he was inclined to over-value it accordingly ; and George Dal- 
rymple was more than fairly intellectual—he was long-headed, hungry of 
knowledge, and adventurous in spirit, after the old Scotch fashion ; and 
he had a fervid imagination and sympathetic soul, which are by no 
means the possession of all Scotchmen. 

At last what had been to the minister a very agreeable and in- 
teresting hour came to a close. George Dalrymple looked at his watch 
and rose to go. © 

“Tam very much obliged to you for your visit, Mr. George,” said 
the minister, with old-fashioned politeness ; “I am afraid I cannot hope 
to encroach upon your time again ?” 

“T shall be only too happy to come again, if you will let me. Do 
you know, Mr. Cameron, that I consider it was one of the luckiest hits 
in my life, coming across you as I did to-day?” protested George ener- 
getically : and then, as if a little doubtful of the sound of his own pro- 
testation, he muttered something about Kinkell people seldom comirg 
up to London. 

“Tf you show the same favour to all that you have shown to me,” 
said the minister, graciously, “ you will soon have a host of our country 
folk besieging you. I have been detaining you from company,” he 
added, glancing at George’s evening dress. ‘ What fine party are you 
going to at this time of the night?” The freedom of their talk authorised 
the question, and some of the neighbouring church bells chiming at that 
moment, sounded late hours to the minister. 

George Dalrymple hesitated in the middle of his brisk flow of speech, 
and coloured with an ingenuousness quite remarkable in a young man 
and a barrister, then he said abruptly, “I am not going to any party ; 
I am going to one of the theatres to see an excellent and gifted young 
lady act in a good play.” 

“Tam sorry to hear it, Mr. George,” said the minister slowly and 
gravely, drawing back, and with all the easy indulgence of his last sen- 
tence going out of his voice and manner. He durst not refrain alto- 
gether from plain speaking. At the same time he reflected, in the first 
place, that this sheep was not of his fold, and that to his own father 
young Dalrymple must answer for his indulgence in worldly dissipation ; 
in the second place, Mr. Cameron was aware that the standards of Dr. 
Dalrymple’s kirk were not so rigid as those of his own in the question 
of recreation—such as promiscuous dancing, or card-playing. Still the 
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minister could not but think that the Doctor would condemn, even in 
his favourite son, a license so daring and dangerous as a habit of going 
to the playhouse, for Mr. George had not alluded to his visit to the 
theatre as if it were an exceptional one, or an experiment to be tried 
and relinquished after the first trial. ; 

“ Now, what do you know of the theatre, Mr. Cameron?” George 
Dalrymple had the coolness to defend his purpose—not that he defended 
it coolly, for he was actually waxing indignant and bitter. ‘ Were you 
ever there? How can you be guilty of the unfairness of condemning on 
hearsay, what, you never tested for yourself? It is you and my father, 
and more. like, you, who,have been the ruin of the theatre, who have 
driven sober-minded people out of it, and done what you could to con- 
vert what might have been an instrumentality for good, next to that of 
your pulpits, into a machinery for evil.” 

“The theatre had time to show what was in it long before your 
father’s day and mine, sir,” said Mr. Cameron with some sternness, but 
still temperately, when he saw the young man’s rising heat, which the 
minister construed into the burning smart of an accusing conscience. 
“Tf your father and I have been able to testify aught against it, at our 
respective posts, we have done a good work,” the minister could not 
resist adding, with calm satisfaction. 

“No,” George Dalrymple objected, with bold decision. “I may tell 

you my mind, which I am accustomed to speak and write, as you are 
accustomed to utter yours, and since I am forced to include my own father 
in the condemnation. You have lent yourselves to Puritanical, Phari- 
saical prejudices without even pausing to investigate their origin, and the 
amount of injustice and inexpediency which is bound up in their exercise ; 
and you have only succeeded in driving into lower channels, and so far 
contaminating, an expression of human feeling which, as it is pre- 
eminently human, can never be checked. The experience of every country 
in Europe during the time of the Reformation movement, which you are 
so fain to exalt, might have shown you what the theatre is worth. The 
impartial opinion of such modern Christians as Bunsen might modify 
yours.” 
“T shall not argue with you, Mr. George,” said Mr. Cameron, with 
an old man’s exasperating quietness and fixedness of opinions which have 
not only existed more than half a century, but have been inherited un- 
impaired from honoured ancestors ; “I have simply this to say, that when 
young men, in place of being silent before their elders, sit in judgment 
on them, I am reminded of Absolom, and Rehoboam and his foolish 
councillors. As for the Puritans, when you find better men than they 
to rule the councils of the nation, then you have my leave to condemn 
the brethren of Baxter, sir, and Bunyan and John Milton.” 

The minister’s quietness had not prevented bim from standing up 
and beginning to preach on the floor of the London lodging-house 


parlour. As he preached he involuntary assumed the peculiar tone and 
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action to which the people of Kinkell were so accustomed, that they had 
come to look upon it as the proper pointing of each substance of the 
discourse. He had a certain groaning intonation, half nasal, half grating, 
which marked the difference between his speaking and his preaching, 
he leant forward and rose with each sentence and clause of a sentence, as 
by a spring, on the tips of his toes, descending again with a like jerk, 
ludicrously at variance with his grey hairs and the general gravity of his 
aspect. 

George Dalrymple was forced to smile behind his beard, but the 
smile vanished entirely when Mr. Cameron, subsiding from preaching to 
talking as rapidly as he had risen in the scale, and overcome by a sudden 
tumult of recollection which had come across him, as he gazed wistfully 
at the young man, laid a shaking hand on George Dalrymple’s arm, and 
implored the minister’s erring son. 

“Oh! think better of it, Mr. George. It does not need my three- 
score and more years to tell what will be the end of such reckless courses. 
I have seen it too surely with my own eyes in a case I can never 
forget. Do not let another poor mother’s heart be broken, another 
father’s grey hairs go down with sorrow to the grave, another servant 
of the sanctuary be shamed before his people and the world, and made 
cry shame on himself as a second Eli, who had wrought fresh destruc- 
tion on Israel because he could not repress the froward spirit of his 
child, while the child was yet subject to the weak and culpable father.” 

“You are altogether wrong, Mr. Cameron, you may be sure of it, 
when I freely forgive your harsh suspicions made under a total miscon- 
ception,” protested George Dalrymple, solemnly; “if you would only 
see and judge for yourself—would that be asking too much in any other 
disputed question? Come to the theatre with me this night, I beg of 
you. I pledge myself that you will not regret it.” 

“ Geordie Da’rymple!” exclaimed the minister, discarding decorum 
a second time, in the extremity of his wrath at the audacity of the 
proposal, and stepping back, while he strode to the utmost bounds of the 
small apartment, “ How dare you even ask me to put my foot within 
a play-house? Never! never! I could not have believed it of your 
father’s son, though he is a minister in a Kirk which I call Erastian. 
Farewell, sir.” 

“Good night, Mr. Cameron.” George took his dismissal with the 
high hand of injured innocence, putting his crush hat on his head, and 
in doing so giving an additional offence to his old Kinkell neighbour’s 
formality and propriety, while he prepared to say a final word in self- 
assertion. “I am grieved for more sakes than my own that we are 
parting thus. You will live to wish it had been otherwise, but you 
may think better of it.” 

“ Never! never!” asseverated the old minister. 
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CHAPTER Iii. 


Tue Minister’s Visit TO WESTMINSTER ARBEY, AND WIIAT 
? 
CAME OF IT, 


Mr. CamEron was considerably disturbed by the scene with George 
Dalrymple, but it was not the first time that he had engaged in such a 
struggle between age and youth, wisdom and folly, and he shook off the 
impression before next morning, and prepared to set out with renewed 
enthusiasm on another day’s exploration. 

Now the thoughts of Mr. Cameron’s parishioners—from Widow 
Suttic and Katie Macbryde upwards to Mr. Andrew Cairns, the principal 
farmer and cattle dealer—had tended to, and settled in, the gorgeous 
bazaar atmosphere of the Exhibition. Even Mrs. Cameron, who was a 
reasonably well-read and intelligent woman, having been a Dissenting 
minister’s daughter, had given Mr. Cameron her particular charge with 
regard to what he was to observe for her special benefit in this and that 
department of the wonderful conglomeration of shops, so dazzling to the 
imagination of Kinkell, which had only one small shop of “all wares ” 
betwixt it and the next market town, and even there the shops were 
pronounced fifth-rate by those people of weight in the parish whose 
business or friendly connections took them occasionally to Dumfries or 
Jedburgh, not to say to Edinburgh. Mr. Cameron had an imposing— 
almost alarming—array of commissions which he had cheerfully under- 
taken to execute, and which he was expressly instructed were to be 
fulfilled in the Exhibition ; for however its glories might have palled on 
the Londoners, it was still the wonder of the age to unsophisticated 
country people. The minister had also a little store Jaid aside in the 
purse, which he was half affronted to think he carried in a secret breast- 
pocket devised and manufactured for the occasion by his prudent wife, 
in the lining of his vest. He fondly calculated that this narrowly- 
achieved surplus would suffice in the Exhibition, where there were goods 
great and small, dear and cheap, to furnish him with those presents, 
from a gown for Mrs. Cameron to a bonnet-riband for the manse lass 
Christie, which, save for lack of means, he would fain have stretched 
from his household to the family of the farthest cottage within his 
control. In the circumstances, he had to fall back on the winter lectures 
for his general acknowledgment of the bounty which had been conferred 
upon him. 

But what, after all, was the Exhibition in the minister’s eyes compared 
to the Houses of Parliament, the Tower, above all Westminster Abbey, to 
which his Presbyterian feet were irresistibly drawn, in the light of his cul- 
tivated intelligence, and of what was considered in Kinkell the depths 
of his erudition, as well as of the dash of a poct in his temperament ? 

To Westminster Abbey the minister must needs go on the second day 
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of his stay in town. As he walked he thought of St. Giles and of the 
Greyfriars, where the old peers and commons of Scotland had met and 
signed the Solemn League and Covenant. The sight of the venerable 
stone crown of the one, and the weather-beaten walls of the other, had 
impressed him in his college days, more even than the Castle on its rock 
—fit termination to the High Street—or the Palace of Holyrood, presid- 
ing like a queen in her court at the end of the Canongate. He fortified 
himself by this recollection, but when he approached the magnificent pile 
and entered the great door of the Abbey, bending his stiff old Scotch 
neck, and uncovering his head without a sign from a verger, he stopped 
short, overwhelmed by the grandeur of pillared aisles, nave, chancel, 
windows, roof, altar, screen, all seen under the dim religious light which 
best became them. St. Giles was nothing to it. He had been able to 
say in his patriotism yesterday that he had seen no street in London to 
compare to Prince’s Street, looking across its green gardens to the high 
houses of the old town, with the Castle in the air, frowning down over 
all, or even to Queen Street, when the weather was clear enough to 
permit the broad blue Frith and the fair hills of Fife to be distinguished 
in the distance, stretched at the royal city’s feet. But he could no longer, 
as he was a true man, dispute the unrivalled pre-eminence of the grand 
Gothie Abbey. 

The awe, admiration, and delight with which Westminster Abbey 
inspired the minister even shook for a moment his life’s creed. He had 
to think who he was, an indirect descendant of that Richard Cameron 
who was slain a witness for the truth, by rough-riding, bloodthirsty dra- 
goons in the wild heathery swamps of Airsmoss, and over whose grave 
—not then marked by the stone inscribed with the Bible and sword— 
another persecuted man had sighed forth the weary wish, “ Oh, to be wi’ 
you, Ritchie!” He, Adam Cameron, had been fully as proud in his day 
of that lofty lineage of his as any ancient baron who slept till the crack 
of doom in one of yonder chapels, of his well-charged knightly shield, 
making him free to so stately a resting: place. 

In the right of his ancestry, Adam Cameron could bear to recall in 
Westminster Abbey his life-long protest against prelacy. 

The minister felt it jar on his state of emotion when he had not 
merely to descend to details, but to submit himself to a verger, to 
join a party of indifferent, glibly-chattering sight-seers in order to be 
conducted, as a piece of business, through each chapel and nook, including 
Poets’ Corner, and to hear recited by rote the annals that he -knew by 
heart. ; 

However, he was a much-enduring man, disciplined to meekness ; 
he trod as lightly and noiselessly as duis years and his boots would permit, 
listened patiently, and looked with what interest was left him at Pitt 
and Fox’s monuments, and Mary and Elizabeth’s tombs. 

The minister had ceased to be so engrossed as to fail to be conscious of a 
little group, consisting of a lady and two gentlemen, who did not belong 
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strictly to the party under the verger’s guidance, and who did not seem 
to be looking with any observation at carved oak and fretted stone, yet 
who hung on the outskirts of the gazers, and followed them pertinaciously 
from point to point. At last Mr. Cameron recognised, with a little start, 
that the taller gentleman of the two was George Dalrymple. Doubtless 
his being in Westminster Abbey, which he must have seen many a time, 
on the same occasion as the minister was a simple coincidence. On the 
other hand, Mr. Cameron had a dim recollection that he had spoken of 
going to the Abbey the first thing this morning, in the course of last 
night’s visit, which had terminated so unpropitiously. 

Mr. Cameron lost the thread of the verger’s discourse on the royal 
bones that had been found at a particular spot, and as he bowed from a 
distance of stiff, perforce condemnation, as well as of space, to George 
Dalrymple, the minister glanced quickly at the young man’s companions, 
to see if by any wild chance they also were from Kinkell. 

But they were complete strangers. The young lady in the plain 
black hat and quiet grey gown was not one of George Dalrymple’s sisters ; 
the gentleman, with a stoop as of an elderly man, and wrapped up against 
the chill of the Abbey even on a summer day, with an overcoat—the 
collar turned up to his bald head like an invalid—was, as far as the 
minister could distinguish, nobody he had ever seen before. Some friends 
from an English country neighbourhood, or even from a London suburb, of 
George Dalrymple’s. Poor young man, they had much call to seek to 
abate his rashness and self-confidence, and bring him back to the right 
way. But Mr. Cameron had nothing whatever to do with them. 

The minister sought to recover the lost clue to the verger’s narrative, 
which he was recounting with the steadiness of a judge, but by no means 
with the energetic springs and jerks and the groaning anxiety to impress 
his hearers of Mr. Cameron in his line of pulpit eloquence. In the search, 
the minister suddenly discovered that, strong old man as he was in the 
accustomed work to which his life was devoted, the last few days’ un- 
usual excitement in the pursuit of pleasure had been too much for him. 
He was seized with one of those attacks of giddiness to which he had been 
liable since a sad crisis in his history. 

Mr. Cameron did what a modest man strongly objecting to be con- 
spicuous or to give trouble would naturally have done under the cir- 
cumstances. He left his party, staggered out of a side chapel into the 
main body of the building, and sat down on the nearest seat, trusting to 
a little rest and quiet to restore his lapsing senses. 

But he was not unnoticed and unaided. Even before he had entirely 
recovered his consciousness he was dimly aware of people hurrying to him, 
of a friendly voice in his ears, a strong arm supporting him, and tender 
womanly hands bathing his forehead with eau-de-Cologne. When he was 
still more come to himself, he saw that it was George Dalrymple who 
was bending over him, full of kindly anxiety. But although the passing 
faintness was wearing off, the minister remained full of doubt with 
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regard to his own condition ; for how could he have become possessed 
even for a moment with the incredible idea that it was his daughter 
Maidie, his little girl, dead in her eighteenth year these five-and-twenty 
years ago now, whose loving grey eyes had been looking into his, while 
her -warm breath had been on his cold cheek, unless indeed he were 
suffering from the threatening of some much more serious illness than 
any of his old fits of giddiness. 

He desired earnestly that he were at home again, under his wife’s 
nursing, if it were to come to the worst—at the best it would be his 
greatest earthly consolation ; and he should like to see home faces, some 
of his people, his kirk, were he only propped up in bed, out of his room 
window, once more. But the will of the Lord be done. And he was 
still so thrilled with the unreasonable notion of his contact with Maidie 
as the little girl he had known her, instead of the saint who had long 
taken precedence of him in the kingdom of glory, that, while he trembled 
in every limb with the very sweetness of the conviction, he forced him- 
self to rise and look in the face of George Dalrymple’s companion, in 
order to disabuse himself of the vain imagination. 

Of course it was not—it could not be. The pleasant young face was 
not even very like what Maidie’s might have become had she lived to be 
a full-grown woman, and not died in the exquisite delicacy of her budding 
girlhood. There was just such a resemblance in the colour of the brown 
hair and grey eyes, and the shape of the nose and mouth, as a dis- 
tempered fancy might lay hold of to build on it “the baseless fabric of 
a dream.” Shy, timid Maidie, who had been accustomed to have her 
mother to do everything, and who had only looked out on the world 
from the secluded homely windows of a country Dissenting kirk manse, 
would have been the last girl in the world, though she had been brim- 
ful of good-will for every living creature, to come forward with perfect 
self-command and ready self-resource, to minister in a public place to the 
needs of any strange man, young or old. 

“ You are better now, my dear sir—you are a great deal better ; you 
have been overdoing yourself a little, that is all. You well-off country 
folks have no correct conception of the toils of London sight-seeing. 
Stay ; you must on no account stir till you are quite fit for us to remove 
you to a more suitable seat than one in Westminster Abbey. Happily, 
it still wants full twenty minutes to the hour of morning service,” 
George Dalrymple was hastening to reassure himself, the minister, and 
all whom it might concern. 

“T owe you a thousand thanks, Mr. George, for coming to my 
assistance,” said the minister with a little shamefacedness, in spite of his 
own innocence, because of the terms on which the two had parted the 
night before, that George Dalrymple seemed to have completely forgotten. 
“ You are right ; I have been overdoing myself, to begin with, while I 
ought to have had more sense. I suppose I had better give up sight- 
seeing for this day and return to my lodgings in Tottenham Road. I 
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can get up and go to the door of this grand place,” he added, with 
reviving independence, observing that George Dalrymple looked doubt- 
fully and questioningly at the young lady and beyond her at some person 
standing out of the minister’s sight. “I apprehend there will be no 
difficulty in getting a cab, and I'll afford myself a carriage and ride in 
state for once. No, Mr. George, I had rather not wait to join in the 
service. What would my presbytery say, man?” concluded the minister, 
attempting to be jocular. 

“Tt is a long way to Tottenham Court Road,” said George, lifting up 
his-eyebrows and looking hard beyond Mr. Cameron. ‘“ We came here 
for the very purpose of introducing ourselves—some of us, that is—to 
you, and of asking you to go with us to a friend’s house close at hand. 
I think you are able for it, Mr. Cameron. Forgive me if you consider 
that I am taking an unwarrantable liberty. There are circumstances 
in which a stranger—though Heaven knows I don’t feel like a stranger,” 
broke off the young man, impulsively—“ is the best master of the cere- 
monies. You were not aware, in coming to London, that your son, 
whom you have not seen for many years, is here. He came with me to 
the Abbey this morning on the mere chance of seeing you again—him- 
self unseen—if he could not make up his mind to ask you to forgive old 
offences, and be reconciled to him. This young lady is his daughter— 
your own granddaughter—Mr. Cameron.” 

Mr. Cameron was so stunned and bewildered that he could not for a 
second take in the statement. When he did so, he forgot Westminster 
Abbey and its pomp, and lived over again miserable hours spent in 
a different scene. He was back in his little country manse on the dark 
day, though it was in the month of May, when the news reached him 
—not quite a year after his daughter’s death (he remembered he had 
still worn white cuffs on his coat, and his wife had on a black gown and 
black ribands in her cap)—that his son, who was in a position of trust 
as secretary to an insurance company in one of the larger towns, had 
been found guilty of the crime of embezzlement, and had fled before the 
detection of his guilt. Close on the announcement had come the culprit, 
turning, in the maze of his misery, to take refuge, like other hunted 
creatures, in his early home. 

It was then that in the just wrath and cruel agony of the first 
moment’s revelation the outraged father and clergyman had denounced 
the fraudulent deed which had brought shame on his honest hearth and 
sacred calling. He had spoken words which had driven the sinner forth 
never to return, never even to send tidings whether he fared well or ill 
to the mother who had borne him and the father whose pride the young 
man had been in his boyish days, long before he had acquired those 
extravagant tastes and careless habits which, joined to weakness of will 
inherited neither from father nor mother, had proved the snare that en- 
tangied his feet till they hurried to destruction. 

Mr. Cameron had lived to recall those bitter words in part, and te 
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mourn that he had ever said them. He had never prayed one clause 
of the Lord’s Prayer, or read the parable of the Prodigal Son, or even 
the lesson taught to King David by the wise woman of Tekaah, for many 
years, without experiencing a pang from his tender conscience because 
of his unspeakable yearning over the only child that had been left him, 
of whom, nevertheless, the minister had lost sight and sound for the 
last five-and-twenty years. The lad might be sleeping, for aught his 
father could tell, in that grave where—whether honoured or dis- 
honoured, the grave of the rich man or the pauper—“ the wicked cease 
from troubling and the weary are at rest.” There alone the elder 
man—who remembered the younger oftenest now as the merry, sweet- 
tempered boy, whose pranks and winning ways had made glad the sober, 
almost stern little manse, and of whom his little sister had been so fond— 
might hope to meet him. 

Mrs. Cameron, with all her alleged despotism, had never orce 
reproached her husband for undue, unreasonable harshness, the con 
sequences of which had doubly wrung her faithful mother’s heart. She 
was too good a woman and minister’s wife to forget herself so far in 
what would have been, after all, only idle recrimination. But well he 
knew that day and night she bore about in her strong heart and on her 
silent lips the name which was rarely mentioned between husband and 
wife, and never spoken before third parties; and that while she might 
sometimes cease for days together to think of Maidie, her dead young 
daughter, sleeping in the shadow of her home, as it were, with father and 
mother to be laid beside her, in a corner of the Kinkell kirkyard, 
where Church and Dissent met for once in peace, the minister’s wife 
never for a single hour forgot her son Adam, who might be living and 
wandering far away. It was the constant burden of memory, with the 
reticence partly of nature, partly of position, which had ploughed so 
many furrows in Mrs. Cameron’s once full, comely face, and left her 
apparently so dry and hard in her truth and goodness. The minister 
had a sure instinct that, the effect wrought by good tidings of his son, 
even on the outward aspect of the poor mother, who had so long con- 
tained herself, and borne the burden and heat of the day uncomplain- 
ingly by her husband and minister’s side, would be like the striking of 
the rock in Horeb, when the waters gushed forth and the stony aridness 
vanished, leaving the wilderness to blossom like the rose. 

The minister was saved from that wretched paralysis of terror of the 
law which he had once already suffered on his son’s account. The 
defrauded company had shown themselves lenient from the very begin- 
ning. They had taken into consideration old favour for the wrong- 
doing se1vant, together with the character and position of the father, who 
would fain have made up the deficiency in the accounts, and they had 
also thought of the uselessness, save as affording example, of legal retalia- 
tion, They had refrained frcm prosecuting, and done what they could 
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to hush up the miserable story. Young Adam was in no peril from h's 
country’s long-delayed vengeance on his delinquency. 

A throng of memories were vividly present, as in certain abnormal 
conditions men have found their minds become supernaturally alive and 
acute, to the old minister sitting in the nave of Westminster Abbey, 
recovering from his attack of indisposition, rising feebly still, though he 
had been so stout of heart and full of spirit only yesterday, to stand 
upon his feet and to cope with the situation, looking round for his son 
who had been lost and was found. “Is my son Adam here?” he 
inquired, in a hurried, husky voice. “ You take no liberty, Mr. George, 
in bringing a son to his father; and this Abbey is a house of God, 
whatever else it may be, where estranged friends may fitly meet and. be 
reconciled. Adam, I am glad tosee you again, at last,” said the minister, 
distinguishing and fixing his eyes upon the stooping, bald-headed figure, 
all the while standing apart in painful embarrassment and hesitation. 
Mr. Cameron stretched out his hand to give the grasp—wonderfully 
strong for the palsy of agitation that continued to shake him—which 
is the warmest token of regard, complacent or relenting, bestowed 
by a Scotch father on a son, while even as the minister’s brown, long 
fingers closed with something of a man’s grip on the white, shrunk, 
quivering fingers of his son, Mr. Cameron was saying to himself, in 
rueful wonder, “ Woe’s me! he looks ten years older than I looked 
when I saw him last. I have a hantle more hair on my head, bleached 
as it is, and a straighter back at this day. He is no better than a silly 
(sickly) spent invalid. Can this be Adam, my bold bonnie lad? His 
very mother will never know him.” 

“ Father,” young Adam was saying, eagerly, with the shamefaced 
bluster of an erring and repentant but, above all, a weak man, “you 
will come home with me. Janet and the younger children are waiting 
for you there, if you will come to our house. Father, you have not 
noticed my daughter; this is my Maidie—a good daughter, though I 
should not say so—the stay and support of her family.” 

Then it had been a “ Maidie Cameron,” his Maidie in heaven’s near 
kinswoman, and bearing a share of her looks in ripened perfection as 
well as her name, who had helped to recover him from his attack of 
illness. Adam, in his exile, had remembered and named his daughter for 
his little sister—a simple act, yet which, more than anything else his 
son had said, went to the minister’s softened heart. He gazed through a 
mist of gratitude at this Maidie, and owned that she was fair and looked 
good, as her father described her, worthy to bear the name by which she 
was called. He acknowledged that there was a great grace in the bright- 
ness, frankness, and ease of speech which had not belonged to her girlish 
predecessor, with which she came forward, at her father’s words, and 
said, “ Grandfather, will you some day let me be a granddaughter to you 
indeed? ‘Will you make me know my father’s mother, and let-me try 
to serve you both? I do hope you will learn to love me.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE SMALL House IN WESTMINSTER, AND WHAT THE MINISTER 
HEARD THERE. 


Grorce Datrympte had quietly withdrawn from the family group the 
moment his presence had become unnecessary and an intrusion. 

Mr. Cameron quitted the Abbey without casting a backward glance 
on, its architectural glory or its historic renown, and went with his son 
and granddaughter to their house in the neighbourhood. When the 
minister entered it he looked round with perplexity and with rising 
dismay mingled with his wonder. In reality it was a small, old-fashioned 
place enough, in a side street ; but to Mr. Cameron, recently come from 
his smaller, plainer, and infinitely more meagre Dissenting kirk manse, 
or even from his Tottenham Court Road lodging, the little house in 
Westminster appeared a dwelling full of luxury and refinement. The 
differences were not much greater than those of Brussels for Scotch 
carpets, of morocco for horse-hair, and of walls painted smoke-colour 
instead of being covered with papers of decided pattern and tint. And 
the changes struck Mr. Cameron intuitively as signal improvements. 
There were a few pictures, and statuettes, with books and music, all 
of which the minister would have liked to look at and handle, if his 
mind had been at ease. There was a bust of his granddaughter which 
caught his eye at once, and which he was told afterwards was the gift of 
a friendly sculptor. The minister could not help coveting it, since in 
the marble features, more than in the living face, he could see the likeness 
between the first and the second Maidie. But when he came to think 
of it, he was glad that the bust was the gift of a friend, though for that 
very reason it cou!d not be lightly parted with, because the only modern 
thing of the kind like it, that he had seen, was in the house of the county 
member, when Mr. Cameron had breakfasted there, along with “ minis- 
ters of every denomination,” shortly before the last election. 

The sentence of his son’s ruin, freshly revived in the minister’s mind, 
was yet vibrating in his ears. A hot flush rose unbidden in his cheek, 
as he could not escape the recollection of what had occasioned the 
wreck, and the questions were forced upon him, where did this abun- 
dance and elegance come from ? who or what provided it ? 

But the minister was happily prevented from dwelling on this care 
by the entrance of his daughter-in-law, and the necessity of resuming 
their long-interrupted relations. Mr. Cameron had not in the old days 
entertained so poor an_ opinion of his son’s wife as had been held by 
her mother-in-law. He had always been aware that she was no more 
than a pretty, thoughtless girl, who did nothing to check, if she did 
not rather do all in her power to encourage, her hushand’s spendthrift 
propensities. But if the minister had ever grudged his son to her, he 
had come to think that she might have done better, had probably fared 
the worse in the luckless marriage, and that with a husband of firmer 
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principles and greater wisdom, she might not only have had a happier fate, 
but have proved a worthier woman. The misfortunes of Janet, with 
her deterioration lying at his son’s door, had been an additional sharp 
thorn thrust into the minister’s sensitive flesh by Adam’s wrong-doing. 

It was therefore, on all counts, a distinct relief and satisfaction to 
see Janct not nearly so fallen off in appearance as her husband was, but 
still comely and pleasant to look upon, in her plump matronliness, with 
her dress in the reigning fashion, and of good silken material. 

Janet, who in her geniality was shallower even than her husbanc«l, 
and who was destitute of the compunction and mortification from which 
he could not altogether escape, was able to meet her father-in-law with- 
out awkwardness, and as if they had parted but yesterday. 

Upon the whole, her unconsciousness was a great lightening of the 
difficulties of the situation, and Mr. Cameron felt tempted to be much 
obliged to her for it, as well as fer the old constitutional good-nature 
with which she seated him in the most comfortable chair, heard with 
apparent concern of his recent indisposition, went herself for wine and 
brandy and Scotch whisky—which he might prefer—and besought him 
to tell her what he would take at luncheon. 

The men, so much more intimately connected, and in their different 
degrees so much more deeply moved, were glad to gloss over what was 
trying and discomfiting in their re-union by the surface prattle of the 
woman. 

Yes, it was something, it was even a good deal to Mr. Cameron, in 
the long dead and buried hopes and ambitions which he had cherished 
for his son, to see him alive; and if an ailing man, still capable of not 
only possessing but enjoying those comforts and embellishments of life 
with which he was freely surrounded in his home, if only they were 
honourably come by. 

The emotions which belong to kindred and household life began 
to stir powerfully in the minister’s breast. It was like a cordial 
to the old man, this very morning childless, to have not only his pro- 
digal son restored to him in such a condition as his most sanguine anti- 
cipations would not have dared in all these five-and-twenty years to 
dream, but to have his daughter-in-law Janet waiting kindly upon bim, 
inquiring for her mother-in-law, asking what changes had taken place in 
Kinkell. And after she had talked to him of her grown-up daughter, 
she introduced to him two younger children whom he had never seen— 
pale little Londoners, certainly, and with a great break, sgnifying trial 
and death, between them and their elder sister, who, as the minister 
could guess, had been born shortly after the family’s downfall, but in 
their pretty, simple, hopeful, childishness making the grandfather sud- 
denly a rich man. 

If only the sinner sitting there, a prematurely aged and broken 
man, bearing a part of his penalty, were sincerely penitent—if he had 
turned altogether from the error of his ways, even though he had not 
proposed to make that reparation to the company he had injured which 
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his father had five-and-twenty years before volunteered to provide 
in the room of his son, in time, out of his pittance of a salary, when the 
proposal had been declined with thanks and respectful sympathy and 
commiseration—then the minister would be not simply grateful, but 
strangely glad. The doubt, which was the cloud on the day’s adven- 
ture, was nearly dissipated by Mr. Cameron’s intercourse with his 
granddaughter Maidie. 

The second Maidie had in the middle of her perfect womanliness, and 
along with the bright intelligence which distinguished her, such an air of 
simple steadfastness, of tried and tempered faith and courage, which had 
never been found wanting, that it lent to her young womanhood a posi- 
tive dignity which the minister felt and of which he approved, though 
he could not analyse or explain the innocent, unconscious self-respect. 
He was sure that his granddaughter formed a tower of strength in her- 
self; he was more and more drawn to her, even while he perceived that 
the likeness to her girl aunt, which had originally attracted him, 
belonged solely to the features and to an occasional tone of the voice, 
and was almost altogether lost in the play of expression which charac- 
terised the more womanly face before him. 

Nevertheless, when Mr. Cameron talked aside to his granddaughter, 
in order to enable his son and daughter-in-law to complete their future 
arrangements with regard to him, he was induced to mention the traits 
which the two Maidies had in common, and to allude to the singular 
impression which these had made on. his mind, taken unawares and dis- 
ordered by illness. 

His granddaughter proved an excellent listener, quiet, earnest, with 
an electric comprehension of his feelings. ‘I am a Maidie Cameron,” 
she said, “though, alas! but a poor representative of the old Maidie. 
Papa has often told me of her ; he has spoken more of her than of his other 
relations, naturally, because she was his contemporary and companion,” 
she added, with a quick fear of wounding the father, which would not 
have occurred to her mother, and hardly to her own father. “TI am 
proud of both my names. We have not Maidie given for Magdalen in 
England, and Cameron has an echo of Lochiel and Lochaber.” 

“Tt is not from any Lochiel that you are descended, child,” said the 
minister, mounting his hobby, “or if he came of the Inverness Camerons, 
Richard Cameron was as far beyond them in Christian faith and moral 
worth as a civilised man is beyond a savage, or the least saint who ever 
came out of great tribulation to enter into the rest prepared for the 
people of God is beyond a poor unregenerate sinner in the highest places 
of this earth. Your aunt Maidie could have told you all about Richard 
Cameron. When she was but a toddling wee thing, rather than hearken 
to fairy tales, she would ask for his story, and that of the wife of John 
Brown, the Ayrshire carrier, she who said she was prouder of her man 
as he lay at her feet murdered in the cause of Christ and the Covenant, 


than she had ever been of him when he stood by her side a brave bride- 
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groom, and who sat a whole night on the lonely hill-side, with the 
dead head of him that had been her stay and shield lying in her lap, and 
nothing near her save whaups and peaswits and her God ; and He, to be 
sure, was.all around her.” 

The second Maidie Cameron’s grey eyes glistened and deepened won- 
derfully while she looked at the minister. ‘“ That was a heroine,” she 
said, with a heroic ring in her own clear, flexible voice; “and your 
Maidie must have been very good and saintly, like Queen Esther or 
Joan of Arc.” 

“T do not know about Queen Esther,” said the minister, slightly 
puzzled, thinking altogether of his Bible, and not at all of Racine’s play. 
“Mordecai reared her to be as a dutiful daughter to him; but I never 
read that she was so very saintly before she was raised up to work out 
the deliverance of Israel ; indeed, the chances were against it, in the 
Captivity, in a heathen land, with its heathen abominations. As for 
Joan of Arc, a crazy Papist lass, with her visions of the Virgin Mary !” 
exclaimed the minister, with gentle contempt, “I don’t know that to 
have saintliness like hers would have been any very great boon. No; 
you mean well, my dear, but you must find a different comparison than 
to a Persian queen—though she was a good Jewess and a devoted 
woman, I’ll not deny that—or to a haunted young Romanist for my 
Maidie,” said the minister, clasping his hands across his knees, and 
gazing before him with a soft, far-away look in his old eyes. “I'll tell 
you more nearly what she was like: a young servant of the Lord, who 
had known as little evil as a sinful mortal can know in this wicked 
world; a creature who had been cared for and guarded in her quiet 
corner, maybe too much so; but she was our one bit lassie, very gentle 
and delicate both in mind and body, so that she was never out of her 
mother’s sight, and very rarely out of my thoughts, I confess it, during 
the seventeen years of her earthly life.” 

“I think I can see her, grandfather,” said Maidie, wistfully ; “the 
dear good little home daughter, who was so cared for, who had never 
even seen or heard of coarse foolish manners, mean fierce spite and 
strife, and hard worldly levity. 1 can fancy her in the country manse 
and parish which were her world, as busy as a bee and as blythe as a 
bird all day, moving softly as a mouse the while, helping her mother 
to keep house, to bake, to brew—if you brew yet down in Scotland— 
walking with you and carrying dainties for your sick poor, stealing with 
her seam into your study, to sit beside you while you wrote your 
sermon, singing to you old songs and hymns in the gloaming, joining 
with a quiet devout heart in your prayers, loved and looked up to, and 
with none to make her afraid.” 

“ Just so,” acquiesced the minister, with a fond sigh ; “ you are a won- 
derfully good guesser, bairn ; one would think that you had liyed ina 
country manse and in no other home all your days ;” and he turned from 
contemplating the tender memory of the dead to regarding with com- 
placency the sympathetic living woman beside him. 
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“TI? Oh no, no; I have had a different experience,” said the young 
woman, shaking her head with a certain sad wisdom of superior know- 
ledge. “ Perhaps I was not fit for the other. God did not see me fit for 
it, and set me in another lot. But she must have been a happy girl.” 

“ 1 think she was happy while she was here ; but what is such happi- 
ness to her everlasting portion?” asked the minister, with reverent, 
ardent faith and hope. “And if you have not known a country manse 
before, Maidie,” he continued, lingering upon the name while he gave the 
conversation a lighter turn, “ you must soon learn to know it, and to 
know it well too. I think your grandmother will be greatly taken with 
you,” he concluded, speaking to himself meditatively, as pleasant visions 
flitted across his mind of abundant communication in time to come 
between him and his son’s family, with young faces and young steps— 
this winning Maidie Cameron’s prominent among them, glancing and 
flitting lightly once more in and out of the manse parlour. 

The minister did not say, however, why he thought his wife would 
take kindly to Maidie—that she was unlike her mother. 

“Ah! if I could,” remarked Maidie, speaking low and slow, with 
doubt in her accents, and a shade of sensitive pride and pain and some- 
thing like reproach in her expressive face. She made a little change in 
the subject the next moment. “Mr. George Dalrymple—papa always 
calls him Mr. George,” she said, with a little laugh and an increase of 
colour in her pale fair face—“ has often told me of Scotch manses.” 

“Ah! well, his father’s is another sort of manse from mine,” 
observed the minister, careful to prevent misconception. ‘ The Doctor's 
manse is not so far behind a laird’s mansion, with its attempt at an 
avenue and a lawn, and flower and kitchen-gardens. But my place 
is only a smaller kind of farm-house, without the offices. We Dissenting 
ministers left the loaves and fishes behind us in the Establishment; not 
that I take credit for what my fathers did, or think myself other than 
well off—far better than I deserve. And, Maidie, when you come to 
Kinkell, though my manse is not a fine house like this, I can promise 
you a big, old-fashioned garden to daunder about and sit down in, and a 
grand view to look at, such as you never saw in London.” 

“T dare say not,” said Maidie, gaily. 

“You know Mr. George Dalrymple?” Mr. Cameron suggested in- 
quisitively, divided in his own mind between gratitude to Mr. George for 
his recent service and doubt whether in view of Mr. George’s lax habits 
as .a frequenter of theatres, which he had not scrupled to expose and 
even to defend to the minister, he was a fit companion for the minister’s 
young granddaughter. 

“ Oh, yes! we know him very well,” said Maidie Cameron, this time 
without any fluctuation of colour or infinitesimal change of manner. 
“He has been very good to me; his articles have been of great service 
to me.” Then she stopped, and knitted her smooth brows as at a per- 
petually recurring obstacle which she did not know how to overcome. 

“Do you mean that Mr. George contributes articles to the news- 
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papers or magazines which it is of such benefit for a young woman 
to study?” pressed the minister, at once mystified and inclined to 
question the inference. Without doubt Maidie might find a fitter and 
safer literary guide than a young man of uncertain and unsound opinions. 

Maidie was saved from the difficulty of replying. The conversa- 
tion was interrupted by her father’s coming forward and saying, with 
the perceptible bluster which, while it contrasted oddly with his invalid 
looks, was his mode of plunging headlong into the centre of a trouble— 
“Father, of course you will remain with us while you stay in town. 
We shall be only too happy to have you here, and you will be able to get 
acquainted with the bairns. You see I do not forget my Scotch—littie 
chance of that, even if Janet were not at my elbow, and Maidie hanker- 
ing after her mother-tongue and everything Scotch, with Mr. George 
Dalrymple to refresh our memories with the pure Doric. You ought to 
save the hire of your lodgings, but if you have engaged them for the 
whole time, never mind the money—I flatter myself that we can make 
you a thousand times more comfortable and happier here. Janet, and 
Maidie when she has spare time, will lionise you to your heart’s con- 
tent. I am not good for much, but I need not say that you may com- 
mand me for anything I can do. Father, indeed it is good to have you 
here. If only my mother had accompanied you ; but that may come next,” 
said the rescued prodigal, with more feeling in his voice and his eyes 
than he had yet shown. “TI shall leave it to yourself,” he began again, 
rapidly, “to decide whether you will go and see Maidie. I can assure 
you she—none of us—will take it amiss if you stay away, though, of 
course, she and the whole of us should like you—would look upon it as a 
high compliment if you made up your mind to go. At this distance, 
in this great city, where any fellow, young or old, can do what he likes, 
and nobody is known—above all, with your near relationship to Maidie 
—TI cannot see that the most rigid critic would find any objection.” 

“T have not the smallest idea of what you are driving at, Adam,” 
said the minister, staring at his son, and striving in vain to make any- 
thing out of his long, disjointed speech. Was the confirmed bad health, 
for which Janet had accounted by attributing it to the lasting effects of a 
terrible experience of ague which Adam had gone through during his 
short stay in America immediately after he left Scotland, an affection of 
the brain after all? Did it leave the younger Adam Cameron to a cer- 
tain extent irresponsible for all his actions, past, present, and to come? 
There was a grain of consolation along with much pain in the notion. :\§ 

“Ts not Maidie here ?”—the minister pursued his effort at arriving 
at an explanation. ‘“ Have we not been good company to each other— 
is not that true, my dear—for the last half-hour? What should take 
me elsewhere to see her?” 

“ But it is one thing to see Maidie in private and another to sce her 
in public,” said her father, with a forced laugh and a restless movement, 
which went some length to confirm the minister's terrible suspicion. 
“ Only a few favoured friends have the privilege of doing the first, and 
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if she grants the second distinction to a wider circle, I am sure it is a 
great boon to them, as well as a gain toher. I said something within 
the first few minutes of our meeting, father, of how mueh we all owed 
to Maidie. I have to tell you that this house, which I think has im- 
pressed you favourably ; the rest and quiet which is all that a poor little- 
worth, laid-aside dog like me can so much as crave ; her mother’s peace 
and comfort, the young ones’ rearing and their future prospects, are all 
due to, all secured by, Maidie. You will not, in spite of your cloth, 
refuse to acknowledge that she is the best of daughters and a good woman, 
though her vocation is the stage and her calling that of an actress.” 

“ Adam !” cried the minister, too horrified to be incensed, “ I cannot 
believe it. Have you sunk so low as to suffer your daughter to be the 
sacrifice for your short-comings—to buy your rest and the advantage of 
the family by her exposure and degradation? I had hoped better things 
of you even yet. I could not—I would not—he a party to this cruellest 
unfatherliness, though I had not the boast of being a clergyman in a 
Kirk which, as you well know, holds the play-house to be the resort of 
the profligate and wanton—the house of the Devil, as opposed to the 
house of God.” The minister caught up his hat, and made a blind 
stumble towards the door. 

“ Stay, father, and hear reason,” urged his son. 

“Indeed, Mr. Cameron, you are very illiberal and very unkind,” 
said his daughter-in-law glibly, in her rare resentment. “ You know I 
never contradicted you in my life before, because you are an old man 
and Adam’s father—not to say a minister of the Gospel. But what 
would become of us all, I should like to know, if we were as prejudiced 
and hard as you? Who is more respected and praised than our Maidie— 
that I should have to insist upon it? Whole columns of the newspapers 
are written about her ; she is applauded and encored every night. She 
could have her choice of valuable bracelets, as well as lovely bouquets, 
if she were not so proud and particular a girl—too particular, I tell her. 
She has never yet gone to or come from the theatre unattended by some 
of her own people. She is our daughter, sir, whom we have a good 
right to be proud of.” 

“You think of your own temporal welfare, when you should think 
of your child’s eternal interests,” groaned the minister. ‘ You live at 
ease on the wages of sin. Such wretched praise and miserable bribes as 
you reckon up are no honour, but a blistering shame - 

“ Grandfather, hear me,” said Maidie, coming forward as one who had 
a title to be heard, and speaking with such simple authority that even her 
’ grandfather deferred to her and listened to what she had tosay. “You are 
an old and a good man ; and, believe me or not, I reverence your grey hairs 
and sorrows, and would love you—yes, dearly—if you would let me now. 
Still I must speak. Have you a call to judge and condemn others who 
must hear and obey their own consciences and their own reading of the 
Bible—not your’s, else they would cease to be free creatures—to whose 
own Master they must stand or fall? Has not Wisdom many children, 
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and are not their ways very various? Is it not possible to stand on high 
and slippery places and yet have the feet kept from falling, if men and 
women are true to themselves and God? I do not say that it is right 
for them to choose difficult paths, but is the choice always given them ? 
Is it not so far made for them by the gifts which they have received 
and the circumstances in which they find themselves? Whether is it 
better for men and women to accept the situation and be content with 
and resigned to circumstances—which are not in themselves or of neces- 
sity evil—striving hard to make the best of them, or to waste time and 
strength in sighing after the unattainable and the impossible? I know 
that a great deal of what you said has its foundation in the false and 
base conditions which, alas! are too apt to cling to an artist’s life when 
it has to do with green-rooms, and foot-lights, and great mixed multi- 
tudes ; but are the poor actors and actresses alone or even principally to 
blame for these conditions, and can they not be resisted like other wrong 
surroundings, to death if need be?” 

“Child,” said the minister, “you are too young—and God help 
you !—I trust—I cannot but think, too innocent, to judge of such things ; 
but I imagined you a fitting namesake of another Maidie Cameron. 
Adam Cameron, how dared you drag that name through the mire of a 
theatre?” he turned fiercely to accuse his degenerate son. 

“T did not, father; I assure you I have never done so,” Maidie’s 
father urged eagerly, glad to have it in his power to clear himself on 
one point. “I remembered the people she was come of, and what they 
would think. Besides, it is not customary for a young actor, or at least 
for a young actress, to go on the stage by her real name, She is not 
Maidie Cameron there and in play-bills; her stage name is Jane Mor- 
timer. The secret of her identity has been carefully preserved: only 
our own little circle of a few private people who are personal friends— 
George Dalrymple among their number, and he is sworn to secresy— 
know Jane Mortimer as Maidie Cameron. But whatever others may 
have been guilty of, she has done nothing to disgrace the name. Most 
impartial judges would consider she has cast lustre upon it.” 

“Lustre, forsooth!” cried the minister, with stern sarcasm. 
“ Secresy, an alias where a young woman is concerned !—what does that 
bode?” 

“What.would you have had me do? what could I do to this day ?” 
remonstrated the son, half indignantly, half sullenly. “We were poorly 
off for years and years after I returned from America, We were dragging 
out a miserable existence in a country town in the south of England. 
All we could do to keep soul and body together was summed up in my 
getting law-papers to copy, when I was not too full of theshivers to hold 
a pen, at half-price, as a favour, in our wretched lodging; and in Janet’s 
working as an untrained dressmaker between the times of slaving about 
her sick husband and half-starving children, It was then that we lost 
our second girl and eldest boy. Then Maidie caught the fancy of a 
gentleman who lived in a good house near ours, and with whose chil- 
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dren, of her own age, she had picked up an acquaintance. Before we had 
been reduced so low, she had been sent to the best schools we could 
afford her, and she read well, and had a trick of reciting, as we held, 
wonderfully for her years. The gentleman heard her, and came to ine 
with a proposal. He was a retired tragedian of some note, and I may 
tell you a man of unblemished reputation. He told me that he believed 
he had found in my little girl a genius that, if properly trained, would 
adorn the stage—restoring its palmy days, and make the fortune of 
her family. He offered to teach the child, for love of his art, all he 
knew, and afterwards to advance the money requisite for her thorough 
education. He desired to send her to a dramatic college in France; there 
was nothing that he would not have done for her. It was a great open- 
ing for a family almost in the last extremity of distress. But I did not 
close with it at once; I consulted the best friends I had in the place, 
including the respectable lawyer I worked for, who had recognised that 
I had seen better days. I took counsel with the child’s mother; I 
sounded Maidie herself. At last I came to the conclusion that, under 
certain restrictions, I could not do better for Maidie any more than for 
the rest of us. Who or what was I that I should stand in the way of 
the development and employment of her fine and delightful faculty? 
Had my own training—forgive me, sir,” asked the younger Adam, with 
his curious half humility, half bluster—“ answered so well that I should 
have an insuperable objection to another? I required only that the 
child should not be parted from us, her natural guardians, whose love 
might supply all other deficiencies ; and neither was she, unless during the 
season that she attended the foreign dramatic college, and then she was 
under the special care of a German actress known to and vouched for by 
our English friend. I believe, had it been otherwise, Maidie was too 
engrossed with her art, too bent on attaining eminence in it, to have 
sustained injury. Have you forgotten, father, that to the pure all things 
are pure, and that even among the corrupt there may remain a human 
respect for, and not a devilish hatred of, innocence? I have never had 
cause to regret my decision. Maidie, as Jane Mortimer, is one of the 
most accomplished, admired actresses in London—nay, one who in 
her little day can do something for the stage by introducing and in- 
terpreting to the dullest, most clouded comprehension nobler parts 
and better plays. I wish you heard Mr. George Dalrymple on this 
point. She is also, as Maidie Cameron—I can venture to say it to her 
face—not only a dear, true, most generous daughter—see, her mother 
is erying at the mention of the child’s truth and generosity—she is a 
virtuous, honourable and honoured, noble young woman. Father, is it 
not more creditable to meet and conquer temptations than not to 
encounter them at all? Is ignorance innocence? Cannot a woman in 
the world—an actress, let us say, granting that she is more exposed and 
the struggle is harder—if she only continue God-fearing and upright, be 
a Christian as well as a nun, or a girl who lives like a nun? Was it 
God or man who said, Thou shalt not enter into a play-house—not to 
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purify and elevate it; thou shalt not employ on the stage in the service 
of virtue the peculiar talents which can be used with effect there and 
there alone?” ; 

“Touch not the accursed thing,” said the minister setting his face like 
a rock, and planting his foot heavily on the floor, as if he took his stand 
on the words and defied all assailants. ‘ Thou shalt not tempt the Lord 
thy God.” 

“You have no mercy on us,” cried Janet, beginning to sob. “You 
ought to have seen the straits we were in, and then you might have been 
well pleased to have had us get our heads above water again, instead of 
taunting us like this. Any other grandfather in the world would have 
been proud of such a granddaughter, with her talents and beauty, though 
I say it that should not, who could ride in her carriage if she would, 
who is as much run after (though she cares so little for such notice) as if 
she were the Queen. You may be a Presbyterian minister too pure to 
remain in the Established Kirk, but you are very little of a Christian in 
my opinion, with your dogmas and doctrines. I am thankful that I have 
got beyond them and that I go to the Church of England now-a-days.” 

“ Be quiet, Janet,” interrupted her husband excitedly and at the same 
time querulously, for he was fatigued by the strenuous effort he had made to 
justify his conduct. “ My circumstances alone were and are sufficient war- 
rant for what I havedone. What would have become of us? What would 
become yet of my family without Maidie’s gift? As for myself, I agree 
with you that I may go and die in the streets or in the poor-house any 
day, for all the loss it would be to you, or my children, or the world. 
I cannot, any more now than thirteen years ago, work to any purpose. 
I cannot beg, or steal.” He ended abruptly, with a still greater fall of 
the countenance, and with the moisture gathering on his brow. 

“ Adam,” said the minister more gently, “come to me one and all of 
you. Trust to me.” 

“ Tmpossible, father,” cried the younger Adam impatiently, “even if 
it were not too late, we should have you and my mother dragged down 
to starvation and disgrace as well as ourselves. You have a paltry 
enough pittance as it is. You have suffered sufficiently already for the 
faults of others.” 

“ Grandfather,” said Mailie again, “I am of age; I have worked for 
myself, and it has been my pride and pleasure to work for poor papa and 
mamma and the children for years. Surely I have some right to decide 
for myself, though Iam awoman. Neither can I relinquish my calling 
without being convinced that it is forbidden, any more than you, pardon 
the simile, could relinquish your preaching. I know that the stage is not 
what it might be, but I do not know that it never can be what it ought. 
I know that there are grave and grievous reproaches brought against it 
justly, which those who belong to it and have its interests at heart must 
deplore, more heartily than any others can deplore them ; but I am not 
aware that the stage will never, in any state of society, rise triumphant 
over its worst enemies. Its own children must often be of the number, 
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else it could never have been sentenced and condemned as it has been. 
Good people—it would be little matter if our accusers were bad them- 
selves—say all manner of evil against us, not always falsely,” said Maidie, 
with a rush of ingenuous colour over her face— want of reverence, 
want of truth, of honesty, sobriety, modesty—and when all these wants 
have been recorded, it is hardly worth while adding to their number, 
but want of forethought, self-denial, and prudence have been abundantly 
ascribed to actors and actresses, from Shakespeare’s time downwards. 
There must have been some ground for these heavy imputations. Papa’s 
Scotch proverb says ‘ there’s aye water where the stirk’s drowned.’ I sup- 
pose the stage, as it has been managed, has presented special facility for the 
greatest display of such worthlessness. And yet there have been—even 
you, sir, will not deny it—shining and striking instances of not a few actors 
and actresses who have also been good men and women, good sons and 
daughters, husbands and wives, fathers and mothers, friends and citizens, 
all of them reverent, truthful, honest, sober, modest, and as prudent as 
they were generous—for generosity, like good-fellowship, has never been 
the quality in which the poor, branded, light-headed wearers of the sock 
and buskin,” broke off Maidie with proud humility, “have been found 
wanting. When all other virtues have been denied to the stage, brotherly 
kindness and charity have been allowed to flourish on its boards. Such 
numerous honourable exceptions speak volumes for the stage and what 
it might be. I cannot tell whether they are pioneers or leaders of a 
forlorn hope, but I shall stand by them and cast in my lot with them, 
so long as I am my own mistress and own no other ties save those here, 
which lead- me to, rather than withdraw me from, my calling,” said 
Maidie, rearing her slender throat, and standing erect, with a panting 
breast, and a fine flush on a face which had become absolutely beauti- 
ful. “All the same, grandfather,” she finished, letting her voice sink 
suddenly, and shaking her head a little ruefully, “I count that my aunt 
Maidie’s was a blessed youth, and I could wish that mine had been the 
same. But it was not to be, and we can no more change the present 
to suit what we would fain have had for our antecedents than we can 
alter the past itself.” 

“T must have room to think,” said the minister, speaking vehemently, 
as if he were encompassed on every side, and pressed hard by warring 
agencies. “You must let me go,” he urged, well-nigh piteously ; “ this 
has been a great blow to me,,coming quickly after a great boon. This 
has been a strangely marked day in my life. Don’t fear that I shall not 
return; I have no wish that we should lose sight of each other for 
another quarter of a century, whatever comes of this—this painful dis- 
covery and the strife it has stirred up between us. Forgive me if I 
have run against your views and wishes. I am a minister of God, as 
well as an old man, and cannot change my principles,” 
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In Two Parts. 


PART I. 


| HEN summer days are 
| hot and blue, 
| 
| 


How well for thee that 

|  may’st pursue, 
Far from the city’s 

| crowded street, 

| The winding brook with 

wandering feet, 

| Conquer the mountain’s 
airy crest, 

Lose thee in woodland 
glade ; or, best, 

Breathe ocean - wind 
where curl’d waves 
roar, 

Swim from the land, or 
lie at rest 

To watch mid noonday 
light’s repose 

Cloud-shadows cross the 
mighty floor, 











Or plighted crimsons in the west 
When soft the lazy ripple flows 
Like sleep upon a wearied brain. 

Suppose it thus ; suppose thee fain 
Of song or story, some wild thing 
Reported from the mystic main,— 
Of Dalimar now hear me sing, 

Son of a long-forgotten king. 

King Erc the Fortunate was dead, 
And Diarmad ruled the clans instead, 
Of West Ierné, strong in war, 
Generous in peace; and Dalimar, 
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“ LIFTS HER, LAYS HER DOWN WITH CARE, 
AS SHE A ONE-YEAR INFANT WERE, 
WITHIN HIS WOVEN CORACLE, 
AND O’ER THE SMOOTH SEA GUIDES IT WELL.” 
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His younger brother, dwelt with him. 
Nor show’d the sun and moonlight dim 
In those long-faded seasons ; bright 
Was many a fresh new morrow’s light 
Along the mountains, evening gold 
Fell on the wave, in times of old. 

Their Fortress-Hill, a mighty mound, 
With houses built of the strong oak-tree, 
Entrench’d and palisaded round, 

Ring within ring, o’erlook’d the sea 

And rugged woods of wolf and bear ; 

A land of gloomy pathways, where 
Wild men crept also to and fro 

To snatch a prey with club and bow, 
Till sharply blew the signal-horn 

The warriors of the Rath to warn, 

And bid them drive the plunderers back 
With blood upon their hasty track. 

Or sometimes ocean-rovers fierce 

Dared with their waspish navy pierce 

A river-mouth or guardless bay 

And sting the land with fire and sword ; 
Then sped the warriors forth, to slay 
And chase and scatter, and drive aboard. 

But when the battle spoil was won, 
Or when the hunting-day was done, 
They heard, o’er fragrant cups of mead, 
Their Bards rehearse each daring deed 
To ringing harps, or duly count 
Those high ancestral steps that mount 
To Balor and to Parthalon, 

Or some thrice-famous story tell 

Of war, or dark Druidic spell 
(To-day no weaker), or how well 

A Spirit loved a mortal Youth ; 

And all was heard and held for truth. 


Archpoet Conn was old and blind. 
No whiter to the autumnal wind 
Marsh-cotton waves on rushy moor 
Than flow’d his hair and beard, and pure 
His raiment when he sat in hall 
As torrent-foam or seagull’s breast. 
The King, in seven rich colours drest, 
Pledged him at feast and festival, 
And gladly to his master’s voice 
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Conn bow’d the snowy sightless head. 
Young Dalimar, in robe of red, 
Sat next the Bard, of kindly choice, 
And spake to him and carved his dish, 
And fill’d the goblet to his wish, 
That love for loss might make amends ; 
For youth and age were steadfast friends. 
And many a time with careful hand 
He led the Sage to the salt sea-sand, 
Slow-pacing by the murmurous flood, 
Or to a shelter’d glen where stood 
One sacred oak-tree, broad and low, 
Firm as the rocks that saw it grow, 
A cromlech, and a pillar-stone. 
And, year by year, of things unknown 
He learn’d. 
In shadow of that oak 

Conn taught the Prince of fairy-fel'x 
Who dwell within the hollow hil!s, 
In founts of rivers and of rills, 
In caves and wocds, and some that be 
Underneath the cold green sea ; 
The spells they cast on mortal men, 
And spells to master these again ; 
And Dalimar all that strange Jore 
Longing heard and lonely ponder’d, 
Musing, wondering, as he wander’d 
Through the forest or by the shore. 
And when his elder Brother said, 
“ My Brother, with the brow of care! 
O Dalimar! I rede thee, wed ; 
No lack of noble maids and fair ; ”’— 
Ever the younger Chief replied, 
“ Yea—but I have not seen my bride, 
Though many beauties; when I see, 
Know her I shall, and she know me.” 
—“T dread lest thou have turn’d thy mind 
To something man may never find, 
Some love the wide earth cannot give.” 
— So must I ever loveless live!” 
Nor thought his pensive fortune hard, 
Communing with the wise old Bard. 

But winter came, and Conn no more 
Slow entered hall, or paced on sand, 
Or sat in shadow of oaktree-bough ; 
If you should search the sea and land 
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You could not find his white head now, 
Unless beneath a cairn of stones 
Where round Slieve Rann the north-wind moans. 
And young Prince Dalimar thought long 
The nights of darkness ; tale or song, 
Or maiden’s eyes, to youth so dear, 
Banquet, or jest, or hunting-spear, 
He nothing prized, or warrior-fame 
Once green with promise round his name. 
Though gentle, he could wield a sword, 
And plunge into the waves of war ; 
Lorean, who spake an evil word, 
Hand to hand in fight he slew ; 
And when a wildboar overthrew 
His elder brother, Dalimar 
Sprang from his horse with ready knife 
And found the fierce brute’s throbbing life 
In one sharp stroke. But weary pass’d 
Midwinter now. The barren sea 
Roar’d, and the forest roar’d, and he 
Was lonely in his thoughts. 
At last 

One day ’twas spring. Dim swelling buds 
Thicken’d the web of forest boughs, 
Bird and beast began to arouse, 
Caper’d and voiced in glad relief ; 
The salmon cleft the river-floods, 
The otter launch’d from his hole in the bank, 
Away went the wild swans’ airy rank 
From salt lagoon ; far out on the reef 
The seals lay basking ; broadly bright 
Ocean glitter’d in morning light ; 
And the young Chief sprang to his little Loat 
And paddled away on the deep afloat, 
By dreadful precipice and cave, 
Where slumbers now the greedy wave 
Lull’d by that blue heav’n above. 

Then, so it chanced, his coracle 
Glided into a rocky cove 
And up a lonely little strand ; 
And out he stept on sunny sand 
Whereon a jagged shadow fell 
From the steep o’erhanging cliff, 
And drew ashore his fragile skiff. 

What spies he on the tawny sand ? 
A cold sea-jelly, cast away 
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By fling of ebbing water ? nay ! 
A little Cap, of changeful sheen, 
A seamless Cap of rippled green 
Mingling with purple like the hue 
Of ocean weeds. 
He stoop’d ; its touch 

Like thinnest lightning ran him through, 
A piercing shiver, sweet and new,— 
What might it mean? for never such 
Before had come to Dalimar ; 
He felt as when, in dream, a star 
Flew to him, bird-like, from the sky. 

But then he heard a sad low ery, 
And, turning, saw five steps away— 
Was it a Woman!—strange and bright, 
With long loose hair, and her body fair 
Shimmering as with watery light ; 
For nothing save a luminous mist 
Of tender beryl and amethyst 
Over the living smoothness lay, 
Statue-firm from head to feet,-- 
A breathing Woman, soft and sweet, 


And yet not earthly. 
So she stood 


One marvellous moment in his sight; 
Then, lapsing to another mood, 
Her mouth’s infantine loveliness 
Trembling pleaded in sore distress ; 
Her wide blue eyes with great affright 
Were fill’d ; two slender hands she press’d 
Against the roundlings of her breast, 
Then with a fond face full of fears 
She held them forth, and heavy tears 
Brimm’d in silence and overflow’d ; 
While, doubting much what this might be, 
He watch’d her. 

Swiftly pointed she ; 
Utter'd some sound of foreign speech ; 
But Dalimar held out of reach 
The Cap, behind-back,—and so each 
Regarded other. 

Then she flung 
Her arms aloft,—stood straight,—her wide 
Eyes gazed on his, and into him ; 
And she began a solemn song, 
Of words uncouth, slow up and down ; 
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A song that deepen’d as she sung, 
That soon was loud and swift and strong, 
Like the rising of a tide, 
With power to seize and drench and drown 
The senses,—till his sight grew dim 
And torpor crept on every limb. - 
What could he do ?—an ocean-spell 
Was on him. 
But old wisdom rush’d 
Into his mind, and with a start, 
One gasp of breath, one leap of heart, 
He pluck’d his dagger from its sheath, 
Held forth the little Cap beneath 
Its glittering point. The song was hush’d. 
Prone on the yellow sand she fell. 

He kneels, he takes her hands, with gentle, 
Tender, passionate words—in vain ; 
Then with a heart of love and pain 
Wraps her in his crimson mantle, 
Lifts her, lays her down with care, 

As she a one-year infant were, 

Within his woven coracle, 

And o’er the smooth sea guides it well, 
And bears her up the rocky path, 

And through the circles of the rath, 

To Banva’s bower, his sister dear. 
There, half in pity, half in fear, 

The women tend her, till she sighs 
And opens wide her wondrous eyes. 

Dalimar alone of all 
In his deep heart understood 
Of this Damsel dimly bright 
Wafted from the salt-sea flood ; 

Like a queen when clothed aright. 
Only a little web, more light 

Than any silk, that halfway goes 
Between the fingers and the toes, 
Her under-ocean breeding shows. 
She hath wept and ceased to weep ; 
Slow her wearied eyelids fall ; 

Lay her softly, let her sleep. 


“ Bright and strange One, where wert found 4 
(Sleep ! while Banva sings) 
From caves and waves of the fishful sea, 
From swell and knell of the rolling tide, 
(Slumber ! while we sing to thee) 
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Borne forlorn to our fortress-inound— 
(Sleep! while Banva sings). 
Fairest maiden, sea-blue-eyed, 
Sea shell-tinted, thy unbound 
And wavy-flowing hair is dried 
And comb’d away on either side, 
(While Banva sings, and Derdra sings) 
Down from smoothly pillow’d head ; 
Safe art thou on shadowy bed, 
Sleep now—safe art thou 
In the Dune of Kings.” 


‘She slept. They heard a thrush outside 
Sweet across vernal woods, the tide 
Searching among his rocks below, 

And the spearman pacing to and fro. 


Enp or Part I. 
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